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“TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


Susep on, my beautiful! 

Shroud the blue heaven of that laughing eye; 

Bid the dark tringes that in fond embrace 

Press o’er the mantling cheek, droop heavily, 
Sleep on, wy child! 


Thou’rt ’mid the snirit land! 
See, by thy childhood's happy dreams beguiled, 
The full lips part in their own sunny arch; 
Angels are whispering to thee, my child, 

Sleep on, sleep on! 


Again thou smilest, sweet, 

See the small fingers close in eager grasp, 

While the bright flushing deepens on thy brow, 

As though thou would’st some fairy gift enclasp, 
Wake not, my child! 


What is’t, my golden hair’d? 

Send thy glad music on the gushing breeze! 

Watt they sweet viours from the sun-stor’d foun 

That erown’d the waving tops of Eden’s trees ? 
Rest thee, mine own! 


What seest thou, fairesi? 

Coe they in floods of golden light, my boy, 

‘That thy clear arching brow expands as though 

‘The slumber shrouded eye looked forth in joy ? 
3e still, be still! 


What tell their whispers low ? 

Speak they of fadeless flowers, of suns whose rays, 

Fed from eternal founts, flow on in one 

Bright, ceaseless course of still unchanging days, 
My beautiful ? 


Or speak they not, mine own? 

But have they led thee ’mid the spirit throng ? 

And seest thou her, the fairy child, who went 

Before thee, and for aye, those scenes among 1 
O, wake not, then! 


Perchance they smile, beloved! 
And pour upon thine eager, outstretched ear 
Swee: words of love, glad promise of the watch 
That they, untiring, keep beside thee here, 

Sleep on, tair child! 
Rest in thine innocence! 
‘Too soon thou’lt wake unto the wes of life, 
Th’ undying consci2usness of pain and sin, 
And the fierce workings of the world’s wide strife! 

Sleep on, then, sleep! 





FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
BY A FIELD OFFICER. 
Continued from Alton of October 5. 

She, like all the rest of the womankind, was uplifting her voice, and for wan! 

{some one else to vent her misery upon, was pouring forth, mid her tears, a 
volley of abuse upon her good asinred helpmate, whilst he, turning to us, and 

lacing himself in a theatrical attitude, exclaimed aloud, ‘ Ay, there she sits 
ike patience, and although not on a monument, but a mule’s back, between 
two sacks of corn, yet see, how she is smiling and mocking at grief’ ‘This 
speech, in such a situation, was irresistible, and we absolutely roared with 
langhter, to the still greater annoyauce of the old dame. We, however, helped 
him to pacify her, and they proceeded on theie journey, never (1 trast) to be 
obliged to sally farth on such a nightagain. Bat all our toils were now over 
for some time, and delighted were we to sit down and be at rest for a few 
months; even in the miserable hovels which a village in the north of Portu- 
gal affords. We were sheltered from wind and rain, at any rate, and knew 
that we were seitled until the beginning of spring; and until that period ar- 
rived we had nothing to do but to eat, drink, and make ourselves as merry and 
comfortable as we could. Walking, riding, and coursing, were our amase- 
ments by day, and over some wine and bad cigars we contrivedto laugh away 
the time at nighi—our only annoyance an ocasional forage party across the 
Estrella mountain tor provender for the animals; these excursions lasted 
three or four days, and as there never was more than one officer to each party 
they were rather stupid and solitary affairs. Occasionally we were resisted 
by the peasaniry, who were naturally annoyed at our taking away their 
property, (though they were always paid for it,) and frequently hid them- 
selves behind hedges and fired at us; these shots were never reiurned by us, 
and as by good luck they never hit anybody, the men were easily restrained, 
which could not have been accomplished had any of their shots taken effect. 
These, however, were irifling ills, and only served to give a zest to our return 
amongst our friends and companions, 

Our general, Lord Dalhousie, was beloved by us all; his Staff were amia- 
ble and gentlemanlike men, and as he was quartered in our village, it added 
Rot a little to the agremens of the place. About this time a disagreeable cir- 
cums:ance occurred in the Army, tendingto make our Commander in Chief 
unpopuiar, though he no doubt acted then, as he always did upon every oc- 
casion, from a firm conviction that he was doing his duty, An officer of the 
Guards was coming up from Lisbon with a detachment commanded by a 
Captain of my own regiment; and I have frequently heard the story from an 
officer of the party. One night, in a small village, their horses were all in 
one stable with a sentinel over the door; from some cause a crowd gathered 
round this stable, with the view, as the officer and the sentry both imagined, 
of stealing the horses. Under this supposition the officer ordered him to fire 
to disperse them, and unfortunately a fine young peasant wasshot through the 
heart. The young Guardsman was, if possible, more distressed than even 
his parents, into whose house their son’s corpse was conveyed. The sentry 
had been ordered to fire as the only means of preventing robbery, but the idea 
of kiling any one was as distressing as it was unexpected by him. When it 
was reported to Lord Wellington, it is said that he was angry, and directed 
the officer to be given up to the Portuguese authorities to take his trial. He, 
it is believed, appealed to the British Ambassador, as a British subject ; how- 
ever, be it as it may, he was finally tried by a general court martial and hon- 
ourably acquit'ed, 

It must be contessed that at times we treated our Portuguese allies a little 
roughly, and scenes occurred for which Lord Wellington, whenever they 
came to his ears, punished us most severely ; for, like schoolboys, we some- 
mes, out of mere wantonness, teazed and tormented the civilians in a very 
unjustifiable m inner; and officers occasionally permitted themselyes to be 

rovoked into the commission of acts which, had they been reported to Lord 

ellington, would have cost them their commissions, 


An occurrence of this kind touk place with a detachment on its march up 
from Lisbon, tie officer in command ot it halting one evening at a smal! Por- 
tuguese village, and not liking the appearance ol il, was persuaded by its Jues 
da Fora, or head magistrate, that the next one on the road was much larger 
and better, aud only one skort league in advance. Though much fatigued 
with a long and fatiguing day’s march, the advanve was sounded, and on the 
tired soldiers proceeded, taking with them as guide, though surely against his 
inclination, the Jues. Afler marching a long, long Portuguese league, they 
reached this promised spot; but great was theif consternativn to find it much 
smailer and more miserable looking than the one they had lett behind, ‘The 
luckless Portuguese tried to make his escape, but in vain, and the exasperated 
commanding oificer actually ordered him to be tied to a tree, and a good sound 
flogging to be inflicted upon him, and which was accordingly carried into ef- 
fect, to the great delight and amusement of the waole detachment. ‘Theirown 
troops, however, always behaved worse than tue British, Lord Wellingion, 
both from motives of sirict justice and good policy, ever repressed as much as 
possible such conduct, and though we then thougat him severe, and much too 
ready to listen to the complaiats of the Portuguese, yet, had he not done so, 
what a lawless banditti the army would speedily have degenerated into, 

Many a wicked and lawless prank can 1 now remember to have played off 
with all the gist of mischief upon the unfortunate natives. ‘To the divil wid 
you, and cry brooms!’ was the exclamation of a thoughtless irishman to a 
Portuguese woman, who was endeavouring to make bin understand the im- 
propriety of knocking down and devouring her fruit, ani when sne became 
louder and more turious in her remonstrances, his reply was, ‘Faith, my 
good woman, divil a word do I understand; why don’t you spake English ?’ 
Alfier we had eaten our fill, however, we consoled her by paying double the 
value of what we had taken. ‘These were but the minor miseries of war, 
though we trequently took by force wnat they would not sell, yet we alwavs 
paid justly and honourably tor everything; hunger and stern necessity were 
our excuses, for although 1 confess that we were at times unjust, we were 
never mercenary or cruel. 

Spring now approached, and our idleness was soon to terminate, and ever 
glad and delighted with novelty and change, the order to advance and again 
take the field was hailed with the most unteigned pleasure by all. Recrutied 
by rest and winter quarters, the miseries and annoyames of the Burgos re- 
treat were forgotten, and with the merry month of May again came hopes of 
Vviclory, new scenes, new pleasures, and the sanguine and almost certain idea 
of driving the French out of Spain, Our division moved with the main body 
to make a detour, and, by crossing the Douro in Portugal, oblige the French 
to abandon the strong position they had occupied the preceding year behind 
that river. The country through which we passed was entirely new to us; 
this yea: we had tents, and thus in a delightiul climate, beautiful weather, 
and lovely scenery, we had nothing to wish for. Our marches were short and 
easy previous to crossing the Douro, and our encampmenis at night more re- 
sembled parties of pleasure than the advance and halts of armies moving on 
to the shock and clash of deadly conflict. 

Nothing of much interest or the slightest note occurred «nul our arrival 
on the banks of the Esla, a river flowing intothe Douro. It was not exact- 
ly kaown what force the enemy had on the other side, consequently the light 
corps, to which { beloaged, with the Brunswick Oels, the hussar brigade, and 
a troop of horse artillery, were ordered to cross at a supposed ford, to cover 
and protect the laying down of a pontoon-bridge, and L must confess that 
when in the dusk of early dawn we came down to the bank of a broad rapid 
river, looking awfully deep and terrific in the mo:ning’s gloom, my sensations 
were anything but agreeable. The men were ordered to place their pouches 
on their heads, and each soldier to hold the siirrup of a dragoon, who, keep- 
ing on the upper side of the current, was thus in some measute to break its 
force, ‘Thus arranged, with beating heart, I ente-ed the stream, and with 
some ditiiculty contrived to get across the first pari; for fording at a spot 
where it formed two islands in its centre, I thought, on my arrival at the first 
of these, that all was over, aud congratulated myselfon my safety: what was 
then my despair at seeing another deep and bruad channel before me. I 
stood irresolute for a few moments, the troops were still moving on; several 
of the men and horses by this time were carried down by the stream, and were 
struggling in vain to save themselves trom drowning. Whilst thus hesitating, 
some shots were fired on the opposite side by those who had crossed; and 
thinking that my regiment was ergaged, and ashamed to remain behind, I 
seized hcld of a dragoon’s stirrup, and rushed into the water, but in vain; 
for in less than a second [ was swept off my legs, and found myself laid hold 
ot by two drowning Brunswickers, who in their agony caught at me, and 
thus rendered all my struggles to save mysel/ unavailable. Atier disappear- 
ing under water, and coming up several times, | gave myself up for lost, 
when one of the 15th Hussars plunged in after me, exclaiming as I was af- 
terwards told, ‘ By G—, the fine boy shall not b2 drowned if | can save him’ 
He reached ine just in time to save my life,and grasping my collar, dragged 
me to the shore ; there, in a short time, with the assistance of some rum, 
which an [rish Corporal of my own regiment poured down my throat, I 
speedily recovered, The noble fellow who, under God, saved my lite, after 
rescuing several others, fell a victim to his own intrepidity, and was Arowned 
by his horse falling backwards as he attempted to climb up the banks of the 
river. Under Divine Providence, Lowe my life tothe 15th Hussars, and a debi 
of deep gratitude to the best and bravest hussar regiment in all the British 
Army. 

The enemy had only a small piquet of cavalry here, who, it is said,drank 
and unable to escape, were yet rash enough to refuse to surrender, and were 
in consequence nearly all cut to pieces. ‘The next day we moved torward to 
Zamora, which the French had evacuated, and afier halting in iis neigh- 
bourhood for twenty-four hours we pushed on with the restof the army, 
learning on our rvute the pleasing intelligence of the abandonment and blow- 
ing-up of the castle of Burgos, and that the French were everywhere in tull 
retreat, with the idea, as was supposed, of concentrating the forces at some 
given point, to try one good stout tussle with us for the Peninsula. 

We crossed the Ebro somewhere in the neighbourhood of Miranda, but 
without risk or danger of any kind, and nothing worthy of remark occurred, 
save the excessive beauty of the scenery. After passing we halted in a green 
meadow, with fields of ripening corn on all sides; behind us was the dark 
clear stream of the river, Winding between overhanging clifls, whose summits 
were covered and thickly clothed with trees, whilst troops, still winding down 
the opposite bank, and crossing at the ford to join the divisions on this side, 
whose tents, wiih their regular canvas-sireets, were now to be seen, far as 
the eye could reach, swarming with soldiers, and the blue smoke of our innn- 
merable fires curling away to the skies, all combined to render this one of the 
most beautiful and enchanting sceneseye ever beheld, and now that time has 
added to the pleasure which beautiful mountain scenery must always impart, 
[ stil! retain the memory of that land of romance, with a freshness of enthu- 
siasm fur which [ can account in no other manner, save that I was then at 
the only period of life when we enjoy the present without alloy. Hope decks 
the future in her brightest garb. 

We were now drawing near to the spot where the last struggle for the pos- 





the rear one; but an Aide-de-Camp came galloping up, with orders tor us to 
leave the division, and sirike into a road Jeading through a wood to the right 
We had not yet heard a shot, or seen anything indicaung the vicinity of a 
foe, when suddenly the deep heavy roar of a single cabnon came booming 
through the air, then another, and another. Till this moment the men had 
been marching in the most perfect silence, but an instantaneous and simul- 
taneous buzz ol voices burst forth; they were in a moment all lite ard anit 
mation, ana apparently very eager to bein the veiy midst of the now con- 
tinaous roar of cannon, mingled with a sharp cracking fire of musketry, evi- 
dently not far from us, We halted for a moment; some one wanted Colonel 
Grant, of the 82ad, who commanded the brigade, to get ag ide. The an- 
swer was worthy of the brave old fellow that made it, ‘Guide! [ want no 
guide ; the fire 1s guide enough for us.’ The bugles sounded the advance, 
we soon cleared the wood, and the scene of battle, to which we were hurrying 
with rapid pace, lay right betore us. The beantitul city of Vittoria, of which 
we could but just discern the spires, was in our tront, and a litue to the right 
the position oi the enemy discovered itself by the dark heavy masses of men 
seen in columns here and there, with tie villages on their right and left, so 
strongly contested during the day. Our post, the centre of the army, was at 
this moment occupied by the gallant Picton and his brave division. It wasa 
cheering and beautilul sight. The sun shone out upou a brigade of these 
irvops, advancing ina line with their colours displayed, covered by their 
shirmishers. Ourselves in the background, issuing in close column from the 
dark wood behind, now rapidly deploying into line under a battery of guns on 
an eminence, and which tirea over our heads as we then advanced, Cros- 
sing the Zadora river, we soon found ourselves in line with Genera) Colville’s 
brigade of the 3rd division, unger the heaviest fire of cannon I ever remem- 
ber. Round shot, grape, and howilzer-shells soon began to tell amongst 
us; we were so close that we could see the mustachios of the French ar- 
tillerymen as the smoke cleared away af er every discharge of caunon, 
Under this tremendous fire the brigade suffered ; the gallant veteran that 

commanded it was struck to the earth ; he rode a white horse, and placing 
himself in front of the colours of the 82nd, his cocked hatsquare to the front, 
hisdrawn sword in his hand, he was an object not easily to be missed. Nor 
can I easily forget my own commanding officer that day, with the bridle of 
old Bob on the stump of an arm that had been left on the battle field of Lugo, 
and his sword in the other, the fine old soldier laughed, cheered, and encour- 
aged the men, who were galled and impatient at being obliged to remain so 
long statiouary under this heavy cannonade, though they were commanded 
to liedown, At length the word was given, ‘Up, soldiers; steady,’ and in 
an instant we expec:ed to be in close contact with a very heavy mass of French 
iniantry, about a hundred and fifty yards off, their drums beating the pas de 
charge as they advanced to attack us. ‘They were at least five times our 
numbers, and the collision would have been tremendous, when they were 
suddenly hated, we saw an officer ride up, and upon his giving some order 
they immediately wheeled about, threw outa cloud of skirmishers, aud off 














they went. ‘Tne artillerymen now lefitheir guns, and the enemy giving way 
in every direction, we rapidly pushed furward in pursuit, and svon found that 





both their flanks had been turned, thus accounting for the sudden and rapid 
retreat ofthe centre, with which we had been engaged, and giving us (he most 
complete victory we had yet achieved in the Peninsula. 

This was the coup de grace to the French invasion of that beautiful coun- 
try, and here, by the capture of all their baggage, we made them disgorge the 
plunder of years: cannon, military stores, the chest, all were taken ; tumbrils, 
guns, were everywhere upset, mules and horses loose and galloping over the 
field, and every one at fult libertyto help himself. Never was there such a 
rout. My share of allthis spoil was a hard biscuit and a Portugal onion, 
off which, when we Lalted at night, I made a most luxurious meal. 1 was 
‘vo tired to have stirred a step tor the wealth of the Indies: and the sound 
sleep of health and youth, alter such a day of toil, soon plurged me into for- 
getfulness of ils busy scenes, 

Next morning the bivouac presented an extraordinary sight; our soldiers 
decked out as if for a masquerade, some in uniforms of F'rench officers, others 
inrich silk female dresses, the chink of doliars, the sight of silver forks, cups, 
spoons, candlesticks, told that they had not been idiy employed, cr neglected to 
make the most of their time. I never before saw such a careless and profuse 
display of dollarsand wealth; the men literally flung them about like pebbles : 
and for days afierwards have I been amused with the insolent air of lordly 
idleness that I have often heard a soldier assume whilst Jolling on the grass, 
and saying to another, ‘Jack, I’ll give you a dollar if you'll go and fill my 
canteen with water,’ when the stream was, perhaps, not three yards from him, 
One could only laugh at the brave fellows, who had hardly earned their spoil ; 
though to any it proved a fatal prey, since it produced so many scenes of 
drunkenness that many severe examples were obliged to be made. But 
great, indeed, were the consequences of this victory ; by it English bearts 
and English perseverance had, under God, achieved the deliverance of the 
Peninsula. e had driven the conquerors of Europe before us, and made 
the first officers and soldiers bow before the genius of one who, weil knowing 
how to wield that powerful machine,—the va'our of British troops, had taught 
the world that the ocean was not the only element on which the sonsof Al- 
bion were invincivle. This was a fact that even Englishmen had doubted ; 
and i: remained for Wellington to show that we were as unconquerable on 
the dry land as we had ever been ‘ on the glad waters of the dark blue sea.’ 
The day afier the battle we moved forwards in pursuit oi the retiring foe, 
Our first hal: was in the neighbourhood of Pamplona, the capital of Navarre, 
ia which the French had left a strong garrison. We were now apenas 
that beautiful and formidable barrier, the Pyrenees ; and for the first time in 
my life | gazei on truly magnificent mountain scenery. On the summits of 
the Jofty mountains before as, and mid their lovely valleys and lonely giens, 
we were to sojourn for months, t/eir solitude was to be awakened into life by 
the roar of cannon, and to be the theatre of sanguinary and almost daily con- 
flicts ; for we were now nearing the sacred svil of France, for years untrodden 
by a fue, and every inch of ground was to be hardly disputed and dearly won. 
Frenchmen were now to fight, not for conquest alone, but for their altars 
and their firesides, and well we knew these gallant fellows would do battle 
for them. 

The first position we took up onthe Pyrenees was in the neighbourhood of 
Echellar, and on the heights above it, immediately in front of our encamp- 
ment, was a large table mountain, from the summu of which was to be seen 
the whole range of the lower Pyrenees, where the French army was posted. 
They were most beautitnlly hutted; but these huts, of the colour ofthe woods 
we could scarce discern : and the beautiful valleys of France, as we looked 
down upon them for the first time from these nests of the eagle, appeared stud- 
ded with while villas, and thickly covered with towns and villages far as the 
eyecculd reach. Lovely and serene as was this view when first | gazed upon 
it after clambering up this mountain early one summer's morn, tull well I 
knew that many a head must be pillowed in death upon the green sod, and 
many a murderous struggle must ensue, ere we could enjoy the scenery that 
lay so smnilingly before us. 

In this encampment we remainsunmolested until the morning of the 25th 
July, on which day the French attacked our right. Sevlt having joined, was 





session of the Peninsula was to take place, and we continued our march 
without any incident of any particular note to break in upon its daily routine 


until the morning of tue “lo ious victory of Vittoria. Ai daybreak of that 
famous morn we struck our tents as usual, formed the line of march, and 
although the night had poured with rain, and there had been heavy thunder 
we began our journey with very fine weather, We had not proveeded above 
two orthree miles when we /ieard that the enemy were in position somewhere 


in front, and it was rumoured that we might expect an immediate action 
That day the division marched lettin front, aud our brigade was consequently 





determined to try and retrieve the errors, as he termed ‘hem, of his prede ces- 


sor, and moving a large force to his lefi, bore dows in great numbers this 
day on fHill’s division, our extreme right. About two o'clock, we were or- 
lered to strike tents and stand to our arms, and the sound of a heavy fire of 
musketry tothe right soon let us into the secret. The Pass of Maya was 
about |hree miles from ns, and towards evening we had a beautiful sight of 
the coniest now raging there. Our troops, overwheimed and pushed by 
numbers, fought with the most desperate bravery and contested the ground 
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literallyyjinch by inch; pari of the 2nd division, for four hours, held a small 
spoto! ground against twenty times their own numbers. On the top of the 

aya Mountain was a huge rock, somewhat like a natural citadel, occupied 
by two companies of the 82nd, who, when their ammunition failed, hurled 
down stones on the French, apd kept them at bay. As the dusk drew un, 
we vould see the enemy spreading round the base of the mountain, whi 
was quite lit up with the flashes of musketry, and resembled the fire-flies, as I 
have since seen them in the West Indies, by thousands, gleaming at night on 
the dark mountain-sides, and lighting up the va-leys. 

The scene was now quite beautilul, and, to us, intensely interesting, ex- 
pecting, as we did, every moment to be moving into it. Just before dark, we 
saw a splendid charge made by a batialion freshly brought up; this, we 
heard next morning, was the 6th Begt., headed by General Barnes, Aller 
this, the fire gradually slackened, and when it grew quite dark, entirely ceas- 
ed. During the night, the regiment received orders to move in the diection 
of Pamplona as Svult was pushing the right to try and relieve that fortress. 
We were not engaged until the 30in, when Lord Wellington, who, with the 
4th and 6th divisionrs had given the enemy a terrible check on the 28th, and 
was now consequently about to act again upon the offence, and so make 
Soult retrace his steps, sent orders for our division at daylight to attack a hill 
immediately in our front; we were put in motion just as the sun rose, dis- 
persing the m sts of a sum«oer’s morn, and the scene that gradually developed 
itsel!, as the vapours slow}y rolled away their white masses from among these 
beautiful mountains, was truly magnificent. About a mileto our lett, the 
82ad and Chasseurs Britauniques were to be seen in line, with their colours 
displayed, andthe sun glittering upon their bright bayonets, advancing gal- 
lanily up the face of the hill, with the 68th, in extended order, coveritg ‘heir 
front; behind them, again, were the columns of the Portuguese Brigade, 
We were now moving in line right up the steepest part, but, as yel, had not 
come in contact with the enemy ; on our right, tne 4th and 6 h divisions were 
already smartly engaged, and we cvuld hear the long and continued roll of 
musketry, mingled with the loud and inspiring cheer of the Britiso soldier in 
action. On reaching the summit, the scene was still move interesting ; here 
it was beautiluliy wooded, and on a little romantic knoll, about a hundred 
yards in our front, the Frenca, in great force, were strongly contesting the 
ground with a regiment of Portuguese Cagadores, who were in vain trying to 
make head against them; their wounded were coming to the rear in great 
numbers, and as we moved rapidly up to support and relieve them, they re- 
ceived us with loud and animated cheers; what the Cagadores had failed in 
doing, we soon effected, and driving the enemy fromm this post, we were hotly 
and smartly engaged tor about four howrs. The day was intensely warm, 
not a drop of water was to be had, though a beautifulriver was running in 
the valley beneath, the sight of whic nota litle inceased and aggravated our 
thirst. Along the banks of this stream, the French were retiring in close 
combat with the 4th division whilst we were endeavouring to drive those in 
our frontdown into the vailey, on the flanks of the others. ‘I‘owards evening, 
we were successful on all points, and when we reached the river, the draugni 
I then drank was the sweeiest and longest | ever had in my life. 

We halied that night upon its banks, and at daylight next morning the 
bugles again started us in pursuit. Thisday we marched through a beauti- 
ful valley, and passed a bivouac of the French in the neighbourhood of a 
village, which could well have dispensed with such visilors ; it was strewed 
with doors, tables, chairs, &c., whichthey had plundered to make themselves 
comtlortable. ‘Towards thiee o’clock in the aiternoun, the sight of a French 
column winding up the Pass in our front, gave us intelligence that this day 
was not to pass off so comfortably and pacifically as we imagined. A halt 
was ordered and a Staff Officer riding up, ordered our Commanding Officer 
to move on his regiment in extended order to engage, but not to push the 
rear-guard of the french moving up the hill; this oruer was instantly obey- 
ed, aud wespeedily found ourselves briskly engaged, without pressing them, 
however, in the least. Presently, however, another Staff Officer rode up, and 
in a sharp tone of voice ordered our Colonel to advance; he replied that he 
was obeying his orders ; the other angrily repeated the order to advance; the 
Commanding Officer demanding to know if it was the command ot Earl 
Dalhousie ; the answer was, again, ‘I order you to advance.’ ‘Shen, Sir, 
that order | obey,’ replied the brave old fellow, ‘ but no other {rom you under 
such circumstances would {;’ and, turning to a Bugler, desired him to sound 
the advance in double time; the men loudly cheered as the sound was instant- 
ly taken up by bugles in every direction, and pushing on, we scon had hot 
and peppery work indeed; for, as the enemy were in great force, the leapen- 
shower came down pretty smartly amongst us. We, however, continued to 
gain ground, but were ovliged to be reintorced by regiment atier regiment, 
until the whole brigade became engaged, and we then rapidly pushed the 
French up the Pass, although they fougnt well, and more than once drove the 
skirmishers back. On a hill to our lett, and parallel with us, the 2nd division 
were moving, also engaged; but as we were a little in advance, which trom 
the ground being so well and thickly wooded, they could not see, aud, more- 
over, for our being so closely mingled with the French, they flanked us at one 
time with their fire, and caused us to lose more men then we otherwise 
should. ‘Towards night, the main body of the French naving got off, we hali- 
ed, and rerired to the bottom of the Pass tor the night. 7 

in the midsi of tne action, the General commanding tbe division came up 
and censured our chief for advancing so rapidly ; but on his repiying that he 
had only obeyed orders, he turned to the Statf Oificer who had given them, and 
told him that he had sacrificed the lives of a great many brave men, It is 
supposed had it not been for our precipitate advance, the 2nd division would 
have got in the rear of the French, and we should perhaps have captuied seven 
or eight thousand men. But our pushing them so hard hasiened the-r retreat, 
and thus defeated this mancuvre. 

Next day, the 1st of August, the anniversary of the battle of Minden, the 
regiment, as one of those who were engaged on that glorious day, in com- 
pliance with an old custom of the corps, piaced laurels in our caps, and, as 
we passed the several regiments of the division, early inthe morning, with our 
band playing the air of the Ist of August, they each saluted us with three 
cheers, their bands striking up at the moment the same lively air. The day 
was a splendid one, and in high spirits we moved up the road, over which 
we had fought the previous day, and by which the French had retired, halting 
that night in the neighbourhood of St. Estevan, a beautiful little town enibos- 
omed in mountains, whose sides were smiling with the bigiest possible state 
ot cultivation, and fields of wheat, barley, and Indian cu::, mingling their 
rich tints together, and chequering the scene around, with gaic-1sand orchards, 
and thus for:ning one of the loveliest valleys | almost ever saw. From this 
Eden, at daybreak, on the 2d, the bugles sounded for our departure,fand taking 
guides, we moved by a steep path across the mounta.us, to take up our old 
ground near the village of Kchellar. E 

In the midst of this march, and whilst on the summit of one of these moun- 
tains, there came on so dense a fog, that we literally could not see two feet 
before us, and were obliged to halt for some time; our mortification greatly 
increased by hearing a tremendous and incessant fire of musketry, which we 
knew must proceed trom part of our own division engaged with the enemy, 
and in which this tog rendered it impossible for us to take any part. On its 
clearing away, we moved rapidly forward, and tound that General Barnes’s 
Brigade (24th, 58th, 6th, and Brunswick Oels) had come up with two French 
divisions, which that gallant officer instantly attacked, and continued to en- 
gage, and actually drove back; and this brave brigade, confiding in their in- 
vincibility and the fine fellow at their head, continued to push on, unsupported, 
for several hours; their loss was consequently tremendous, though well were 
they rewarded by the splendid compliment paid them that evening by Lord 
Wellington himself, who declared it ‘the finest, the most gallant thing, be 
ever wilnessed,’ 

Those were spirit stirring days indeed; and although it may perhaps be 
Wrong to say so, yet what has life to offer now that can eompare with them ? 
yh sap ow stupid, how insipid, does all the monotony of the daily routine 
om taltunace and beset ray oon which now fill up and fritter away 
in Ge setuid camanries — woh years eee in camps, living 
piquerive at nicme ue ee ye sun rise every lay, or watching, by the 
that they igh . - beautiful stars, their minds elevated by the thought 
dene me Bingen a eir duty to their country, that the eyes of all Europe 
ae vietery wd ightest_ movements, their hearts beating with enthusiasm, 
ofl thie. tn en Victory ; and if death sometimes came in the midst ot 
Heuvel mia ig was scarcely felt, since the soldier’s soul winged its flight to 

id the roar of cannon, the blaze of musketry, and the victorious 
cheers of his gallant comrades, ™ 


The whole of Our slay amongst these mountains was delightful; each en- 
campment was, if possible, more beautiful’than the last ; and at this season 
of the year, our gipsy life, passed mid the grandest and most lovely scenery, 
and under bright suns and cloudless skies, was one which could not be other: 
wise than agreeable. : 

During the gieater part of this 
passed ourtimein rambling over th 








month, we were permitted to be idle, and 
: ral the hillsin search of amusement our friends, 
the French, evidently as glad to have a jiutle respite from hard knocks as our- 
selves, one incident (and that of a most melancholy kind) alone breaking in 
upon its monotony ; and as il W 48 one ofthe very few military executions I 
was present at during a long military lite, and, ai the same time, one which 
affecied me most deeply at the period trom the sad interest it excited in my 
own corps, I will relate it :—A Serjeant ot the regiment. who had been badly 
wounded at Vittoria, was coming up from the rear to oin us, with a detach- 
ment commanded by an officer of some oiher corps. this Seclenen haneanine 
one night to sleep in the same room with a private of the reo't who then night 
missed a considerable sum of money, which, according to his own account 
he had about his person when he lay down, and suspeciing jhe Serjeant, went 
diree: to the officer, and accused him of thefi. This officer, in g thoughtless 











and inconsiderate manner, collared the Serjeant, exclaiming in the same 
moment, ‘ You d-—d thief, give up the mouey you have stolen.’ His indig- 
nant and immediate reply was, ‘Sir, 1 am no thief;’ and shaking himself 
trom the officer’s grasp, and raising his hand, unintentionally struck him to 
the ground ; for this he was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced eventually 
to be shot; and from the circumstance of a great may insubordinete acts oc- 
curring about this time, Lord Wellington ordered the sentence to be carried 
in.o ¢ffect in the presence of our brigade. ‘The unfortunate man was not told 
that he was to die until the clergyman went to the guard-tent to prepare him 
ior his fate, and the bugles at that moment were sounding for the last parade 
at which he was ever to be present with those comrades in whose company 
he had so often and so gallantly faced death in the battle-field; their notes 
sounded mourntully enough ia all our ears, for he was a general favourite, 
and his sentence exciied universal commiseration. ‘The square of three sides 
was formed ; the prisoner, pale, but with a firm step and coilected manner, 
moved in between a file of soldiers; the platoon that was to speed his death 
peal stood ready in the open space, the grave that was to receive his body 
open before them. The column was called to attention, the sehtence was 
read, the Serjeant then stepped up to the General, and respectiully touching 
his cap, asked leave to speak to one of the men, and say a few farewell words 
to his regiment; Lis request was instantly granted, the soldier_valled out, 
whom he shook affectionately by the hand, bequeathing to him whatever he 
he left behiud; he then turned towards us, and said with a loud voice, “51st, 
good bye, God biess you ail; [ have only one regret, that I did nut die in your 
ranks on the field of battle, instead of here like a dug. 1 forgive all my ene- 
mies; 1 torgive the officer who prosecuted me, aud even the man who accused 
ime of theft, though | leave him to his own conscience ; and now, 5lst, again 
and again, Ged Almighty bless you ali; the bitterest pang of deash is leav- 
ing you.” He stopped, and again touching his cap to the General, “ Now, 
Sir, * am ready.” The sob that simultaneously came from our ranks was 
one overwhelming burst of feeling not to be restrained; there was nota dry 
eye in the corps, either in oljicer or man, and even now, at this distant period 
ot time, I cannot write or think 0; it unmoved. The stern laws of military 
discipline kept the men in their places, but “ God bless you ! God bless you!” 
could noi be repressed. The scene, by some oversight, was prolonged, for 
the men had not loaded previous to coming into the square, and, consequently, 
as he had knelt down, he was obliged to hear the ringing of the ramrods as 
they rammed down the balls. His last words were, ‘* Make haste, comrades 
—tor God’s sake, make haste!” and ail his sufferings were soon over, and his 
svul sped swiftly to the presence of that awtul tribunal where we most as- 
suredly know that justice and mercy ever meet together. 

But let me turn to more animating scenes in the soldier’s life, and again 
iningle in the honourable strife with our gallani foes, the French, who were 
once more on the alert, and preparing to give us work. On the 30th of Au- 
gust we received an order to move to tne left, in the direction of Lesaca ; and 
next morning occupied a position in front of the village. The French coming 
on in great force to a tempt the relief of St. Sebastian, we soon found ourselves 
in close and sharp conflict with an overwhelming body of men. They obliged 
us at first to give a litle ground, but a gallant charge made by two or three 
of our companies, headed by mos: of the officers, drove them back in beauti- 
tul style, alinough our loss both in officere and men was very considerable.— 
Here fell some of the best and bravest of the corps. ‘The enemy were also 
repulsed by the troops un our leit, and the Spaniaids on this occasion showed 
great steadiness and bravery. 

At nighttall we kepi our position ; still the ground originally occupied by 
our advanced skirmishers was in possession of the Fiench, and some of our 
wounded, who had been left behind, were most kindly treated by them. We 
had been engaged with the 5lst French Regt., and puinting to our number in 
their caps, they said they all belonged to the same regiment, and that our men 
should fare as their coinrades, ‘Ihey fed them, dressed their wounds; nay, 
they did not even plunder their packs, and in the morning we found those 
soldiers whom the French, owmg to their wounds, could not take away with 
them in their retreat, all speaking inthe highest manner of the treatment they 
had received. ‘This is the real chivalry of modern warfare, and robs it of 
half its horrors; but in the times about which I now write, the French and 
English soldier had no feelings cf animosity towards each other; they fought 
bravely in the field, but on piquets they have been known fordays to be with- 
in musket-shot, the sentinels perhaps separated only by a ditch, yet nota 
shot was ever fired except at the propertime, They knew how useless it 
was to harass each other for nothing, and though they both did their daty in 
the most vigilant manner, confidence was never abused, and we frequently 
conversed familiarly with the French officers at the advanced posis with as 
much feeling of security as in our own tents. One instance I may relate, 
though not much to the credit of the individual concerned, but to show the 
gallant bearing and generous conduct of our foes. Av officer commanding 
a piquet, supped one night witu the French officer in charge of the one op- 
posite his post, and, to his own eternal disgrace, actual!y got drunk, and was 
brought back about midnight to his own men on the backs of four unarmed 
French soldiers, laughing and enjoying the joke most heartily. Well was it 
for this drunken sot that his regiment was unacquainted with this feat, nor 
was it known to them till long years alter he had been obliged to leave his 
corps, It is, however, an undoubdied fact. 

This day, the 3ist August, St. Sebastian was stormed by our companions 
in arms of the Sthdivision, and all the frighttul horrors of a successful assault 
were endured by its Juckless inhabitants; since who can control fora few 
hours an exasperated soldiery, irritated by a gallant resistance, flushed with 
conquest, all the worst passions of our nature wnchained, murder, lust, and 
rapine, that will not be checked for a short space by any human effurt till these 
dreadtul appetites have been somewhat s!acked? But is it not extraordinary 
that the successful soldier, instead of turning his vengeance against the mili- 
lary, who have caused all the loss, no sooner sees his toes prisoners and con- 
quered than all his animosity ceases; and, instead of bayuneting the garrison, 
he vents his anger on the unoffencing inhabitants, whom he accuses of treach- 
ery, for sticking, perhaps against their own inclination, to their native place, 
and thus plunders and murders without remorse the unfortunate beings whose 
only fault is that they have not stuod with arms in their hands, and died at 
the breach with the toes of their country, instead of remaining tobe butchered 
in their own houses by her allies and friends. At Badajos the French and 
English soldiers, on the night of the storm, were seen arm in arm together, 
plundering and carousing, che best friends in the world, whilst not an hour 
previous they had been engaged in the most sanguinary conflict at the fatal 
breach. An officer of the 3d division told me an anecdote of that dreadful 
night, a fact of which he was himself the witness, and which I will give as 
nearly as I can in his own words. Soon afier the successful escalade of the 
castle, and when the whole town was undoubtedly in our possession, his first 
thought was for the safety of the family upon whom he had been formerly 
billetted when first quartered there. ‘Lhis family consisted of a venerable ol/ 
couple, wiih three lovely daughters; and in whose society my friend said he 
had passed some of the happiest hours of his life. ‘To save these girls, then, 
if possible, from insult, and from worse than death itself, he rather flew than 
ran up the well-known street in which their house was situated, he found it 
closely barred and bolted, and apparently as yet unprofaned. He knocked, 
called loudly for admittance, and the door was at length tremblingly opened. 
He rushed up stairs, and there, in an upper room, was the whole group as- 
sembled. He was instantly recognised, and greeted as their deliverer and 
protector. At a distanee he could hear the shouts and yells of the drunken 
soliiery, whom he had preceded, and their random shots, fired at any and 
everything. One beautiful girl (the eldest) wasclinging to his arm, her moth- 
er, father, and sisters all around, whena band of ruffians, passing through the 
street, fired a volley at the barred windows, and horrid to relate, this unfortn- 
nate girl received a musket-ball right through the heart, and fell a senseless 
corse. [have heard him say that not for the whole world would he again en- 
counter the horror of that moment—the body athis feet the expression ot mute 
despair depicted on the aged father’s countenance as he leaned over it—the 
loud sob and scream of hopetess anguish that burst from the mother’s heart, ! 
as she kissed her murdered child—the grief of the whole family—his own 
feelings. But such a scene cannot be described; he remained with and pro- 
tected them several times at the risk of his own life: nor did he leave them 
till order and discipline were again restored. 


( Tobe continued.) 





From the United Service 
THE NAVAL CHAPLAIN’S NOTE-BOOK, 


It was in the Autumn of... . that, according to the previous arrange- 
ment, I repaired to Portsmouth; and as the frigate had not yet come round 
trom the river, which as every one, however slightly conversant with naval 
matters, knows can only mean Father Thames, [ had a favourable opportu- 
nity of satisfying my laudable curiosity in examining this place, one of the 
very few gartison-towns in England, and the first of the kind I had ever visi- 
ted. ‘There was a precision about everything connected with its naval and 
military departments which was new to my eyes, and the gruff voice of some 
cross-belted sentry exclaiming, as he walked his lonely round, ‘ You maun go 
there’ when I unwittingly trespassed wbere ‘caution mark’d the guarded 
way, which was not to be profaned by the step of any one who had not the 
honour of wearing a blue or scarlet uniform, made me extremely circum 
spect asto my perambulatory movements; and, atthe same time, did not fail 
to reduce whatever idea I might hitherto have entertained of my own dignity 
and importance to a very low ebb. 

The eight o'clock evening-gun, the repetition ot the same deafening noise 
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fife and the doubling dram, the ramparts, bastions, and portcullises, made me 
imagine, as I gradually amid such novelties settled myseli down into an 
absorbed and contemplative mood, that this, though on a much larger scale, 
was precisely the order of the day with my uncle ‘Toby anc his fidus Achates 
and alter idem, corporal Trim; when these two heroes privately decamped 
from the house of Tristam Snandy’s father in town, in order to lay siege to 
‘some ot the finest fortified cities in Europe, whuse Lilliputian models, so 
caretully arranged within the precincts of the orchard which appertained tomy 
uncle’s newly selected country retrea:, surrendered, in due course, to the 
combined skill of the corporal and his chieftain, and the unremitting fire kept 
up against them from the batteries formed of my uncle’s jackboots, and sup- 
plied with ammunition from the bowl ot his tobacco- pipe, which sent forth its 
regularly intermitiing volleys of smoke. 

et though the recollection of these quaint doings on the part of the gallant 
Captain Shandy and the rencwned Corporal ‘Trim now, as they ever betore 
had done, brought a smile over my countenance, my looks at other times, as 
well as my feelings, during this my first visit to Portsmouth, were grum 
enough. 1{ was an isolated being, and knew no one. During my sojourn at 
the hotel, I scarcely found a being to exchange a word with. To my appre- 
hension, indeed, there is hardly a greater misery than this; for, though doubt- 
less, one may use one’s freedom im one’s inn, this jiberty is but a bootless 
privilege when the novelty of its cotfee-room is over, and all or most of the 
guests are dozing, each in his own box; or, if not actually caught napping, so 
entirely wrapt up in his own thoughts, that very little more than a monosyl- 
lable can be extracted from him, let the endeavours be what they willto draw 
him cut into conversation. 

This was, therefore, a weary time with me; but fortunately it did not con- 
tinue beyond afew days, At the end of this period, to my infinite delight, 
the boots of the hotel, faithful to the instructions 1 had given him, knocked at 
the door of my bedroom early in the morning, and acquainted me that the 
frigate had just then anchored at Spithead. Of this piece of welcome intelli- 
gence | soon had auricular as weil as ocular proot, when she paid the flag of 
the Commander in Chiet*he usual compliment ot a salute, 

It was in truth highly advantageous to the state of my finances that sne 
should have reached thus far towards her ultimate destination; for however 
the knights-errand might have managed in this respect in the days o’ lang 
syne; how much weight of sterling gold in addition to their hauberks, sword, 
buckler, lance, and sundry other accoutrements, they must have carried about 
their persons, when there was no such a thing known as the convenience of 
a banknote or bill of exchange, which, though of severai plums’ value, may 
be treasured up without the slightest inconvenience inthe waistcoat pocket of 
a hero of these degenerate days;—ot these points, essential, it may be pro- 
sumed, in those times as well as in these in which we live, the romancers, the 
chroniclers of their valiant achievements, either knew nothing, or deemed the 
elucidation of them unworthy their notice. But however these worthies may 
have contrived, asto money matters, in their protracted roamings, | found to 
my cost that my constitution was of that plebeian temperament, that | could 
neither live on air when travelling by coach, nor when domiciled at a hostel- 
rie. And though, after discharging my tavern bill, my purse was far trom 
being left with a heavy lining, my mind felt vastly relieved ; as, in ils gloomy 
forebodings, | had sometimes anticipated, that [ should not be able to eke out 
its contents economical.y enough toserve this desirable end. Prucence, there- 
fore, bade me as soon as possible ‘ wisely go to sea for more ;’ and under ex- 
isting circunstances I lent aready ear ww her voice, by embarking myself and 
baggage the same forenvon, and desiring the waierman to direct his course 
tethe ... trigate. 

It wason one of those drizzling mornings inautumn, when one can hardly, 
in the stric'ness of truth, say that it rains, though there is moisture enough 
falling tu find its way through any moderately thick wrapper, an indifferent 
state of humidity, best understood by the term, Scotch mist, that | intrusted 
myselt to the guidance of a Portsmouth boatman, and steered for the ship, 
As our bark approached her I was petrified by the rough voice of the marine 
sentry ordering me tu keep off; nor is it possible, with any exactness, to say 
how long this stern injunction might have remained in force, had not the vete- 
Tan weather-beaten mate of the watch projected his oil-skin cocked hat and 
thick black whiskers, all fringed with wet, beyond the gangway-port, and, in 
this position, recognizing my person from having seen me on boaid the hulk, 
beckoned Me to come alongside; and with a taciturn motion of the hand 
betokened, as clearly as such dumb signs can show their meaning, that there 
would be now no obstacle to my mounting the ship’s side. 

Though I had betore suspected trom the dead silence which reigned through- 
out the ship that something move tan common must be going on, it was not 
til had put my climbing qualities to a somewhat severe test, and found 
myself fairly on her upper deck, that | comprebended the reason ol this strange 
stillness, which had its origin from a no less important cause than that of 
the presence of the Commander in Chiet of the port, who was now officially 
engaged in mustering the ship’s company. For this purpose a table was care- 
fully placed on the quarter-deck, covered with the ponderous folios or the 
ship’s books, in which were inserted the naines of the gallant crew. At the 
green cloth covered board sat the Admiral in propria persona in full dress 
uniform. On his breast hung a star ‘with blazing gems array’d.’ At a re- 
spectful distance were the Flag Captain, the Flag Lieutenant, the Secretary, 
with the Captain of the ship and his several cfticers, all in corresponding 
high-day and holiday accoutrements of cocked hats and side arms, cord of 





sixty cut coats with white lappels, Hessian bouts, and all other appointments 
necessary to complete their state attire. For my own part, such was my 
astonishment at this sudden spectacle, that | could verily have crept into a 
nut shell, and should have been utterly ata loss to discover what character in 
the drama I was to assume, had not my own captain, guessing the awk ward- 
ness of my position, with great good humour given me a smiling nod, which 
conveyed to me preity intelligibly ihe signification, that | was to remain still 
and await the issue. 

Meanwhile the captain’s clerk proceeded to call over the names of the ship’s 
company, who, each severally, in answering the call, passed hat in hand in 
review before the Commander in Chief; some of them, I conless, in not 
much, if indeed in any better plight than Falstaff’s valiant band. But not- 
withstanding the drizzling rain, and the almost nudity of some parts of the 
human frame ot those who were summoned to respond to the muster cal], and 
which it would be offensive to polite ears to describe more particularly, the 
Admiral appeared to be influenced by a stronger desire than is usually evinced 
on these state occasions, to become acquainted with the private life and history 
of several of these tattered worthies, as, in reply to their muster, they interven- 
ed ‘ betwixt the wind and his nobility.’ 

(he first, whom I remember to have been exposed to his scrutiny, was a 
mizen-top boy, whu had probably not yet cat his wisdom teeth ; at all events, 
there was such an innate, or assumed, inanity in his look, ‘ingenui vultus 
puer, ingenuique pudoris,’ that ove must, in honour of human nature, trust 
that the faculties of his mind had not at present fully developed themselves, — 
This youth of open mien was strictly examined and cross-examined by the 
Admiral. But though in his lengthened endeavours to elicit from him some- 
what, however trifling, that might be worthy of being placed on record, he 
displayed all the ingenuity of an Old Bailey lawyer, nothing ferther could be 
made of his ‘strange, eventful history,” than that he had run away from the 
master to whom he had been apprenticed, the owner of a Boston billy-boy ! 
‘Parturiunt montes: nascitur ridiculus mas.’ 

The next who came under the scrutiny of this ‘ most potent, grave, and 
reverend signor,’ was of a much more loquacious and communicative tarn of 
mind. With a demure look and great fluency ol! speech, he narrated how 
that he had been in the employ ot a carpet manufacturer somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tooly-street, in the Borough; and on being 
further interrogated, gave the name of his quondam employer, the number of 
his house of basiness, the precise situation of his counury residence between 
Mile-end and Stratford le- Bow, and all the mysteries pertaining to the woof 
and warp of the Kidderminster, Venetian, and Biussels goods of the trade.— 
‘ A smart fellow, that,’ said the Admiral, ‘one would have thought he had 
been some time at sea ;’ and the man was ordered to pass on. Circumstances 
afterwards threw an additional light on this subject. The fact was, that our 
carpet knight was so apxivus to unravel his tale, that he had forgotten some, 
certainly not the least important features in it, which were these : that he had 
thought fit to quit the Borough firm, without bidding a formal fareweli to his 
employer, in consequence of having appropriated to his own use and benefit 
several hearth-rugs, &c , which, as the winter was coming on, he considered 
would save him the expense of providing bed and blankets, articles of furniture 
which, in luis garret abode, he had not deemed essentially necessary to his 
personal comfort during the summer months, and had therefore hitherio dis- 
pensed with them. Shortly after, however, not feeling perfectly at ease re- 
specting the result of this appropriation, he had contrived by some piece of 
good fortune to dbtain a berth afloat, and had actually served as main'op-man 
in a brig recently paid off by the Admiral’s son. But having, in a drunken 
frolic on snore, long exceeded his leave of absence, the fearful R. was placed 
against his name, and under the assumption of an alias he now thought it ad- 
visable te pass ov_r in silence the interval which, since quitting his civic em- 
ployment, he had thus devoted to the service of his country. , 

The worthy surgeon of the frigate, who furmed one of the official band 
gathered round the table on which the ship’s books were spread, anticipating 
that the Admiral, in these inquiries de omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits, might 
perhaps be desirous of putting his medical skill and knowledge to the test, 
while the above interrogatories were going on, had stepped back half a pace 
in the rear; and thus, partially sheltered from the public gaze by the interven- 
ing corporeal substances of the persons of the officers, carefully conned over 
the list of the sick enumerated in his neat octavo red covered book, Butas I 
am lamentably ignorant of the quaint technical terms employed by the faculty, 





at day-break, the beating off at sunset to the measured Dotes of the wry-necked 


neither at the time understood much of what passed when the sick list came 
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under discussion, nor, consequently, was I able to treasure up in my memory 


a tithe part of what was said onthe subject. In fact, 1 have my suspicions 
as to whether the doctor, who, though eminently skilled in his profession, was 
at the same time sumewhat of a wag, did not purposely endeavour to throw 
dust in the eyes of the Commander in Chief, by employing, in the elucidation 
of the patient’s disease, words which are familiar only to those conversant 
with the writings of Galen and Hippocrates, or au fait at the phraseology 
necessarily adopted by the more modern expounders of the /&sculapian 
science, 

The only case connected with the medical department which 1 clearly un- 
derstood, was that of a mizen-topman, whose hands were covered with those 
corncous excrescences, vulgarly called warts, thick as motes in the noonday 
sunbeam No Bobemian brucette, or to give her a more familiar appellation, 
no tan-coloured gipsy trom the rendezvous at Norwood could have examined 
the lines in the palm of some luve-sick ‘miss in her teens,’ more minutely 
than the Admiral did the tar-stained paws of this youngster; and it was not 
till the surgeon had repeatedly asserted that he could speedily and effectually 
eradicate these unseemly superfluities, that the man was dismissed. At the 
same time, asiight shaking of the head, on the part of the commandant, more 
than obscurely intimated that the assertion, thus positively made, had not 
altogether dispelled his doubts and waverings. “aed : 

I shall mention only one other personage ‘ among the jovial crew,’ whose 
former pursuits in lite were revealed to us by the interrogatories put to them 
on this occasion ; leaving itto the general reader and landsmen to imagine 
of what a heterogeneous inass, rudis indigestaque moles, a ship’s company is 
often made up when she first leaves England toc a foreiga station. Pris per- 
sonage, who decidedly bore no marks by which the experienced eye can pro 
nounce at a glance almost, whether a man has anything of the sailor in him 
or not, answered the queries put to him by reply that by urade he was a 
heraldry painter. And as there is more going on in the way of decoration both 
in the exterior and interior of a ship of war than is dreamat of ia some folks’ 
philosophy, when the secre: of his profession was thus made known, he was 
allowed to withdraw, and proved himself in the sequel a very valuable ac- 
quisition to our society. ‘ ’ . 

The concluding scene in this prolonged scratiny was that in which the 
Offivers of the ship were severally introduced by the captain to the notice of 
the Commander-in-Chief, trom whom we each received a very gracious bow 
in return to our respective obeisances, and thus made our retreat without 
any inquiries being made as to our former vocations or our family connex- 
ions, 

This right of search having been so caretully an/ indisputably exercised, 
had occupied so great a portion of the day, that tt required no little activity on 
the part of our mess steward to prepare and get ready the cianer by five o’clock, 
the Sone appointed. His skill and management were also put to a much 
severer trial on this score, ia consequence of several guests being expected 
to join the hospi able board, on taking leave of their friends on this the eve otf 
our departure trom the shores of Old England. When this party assembled 
in the gun-room, tnere was a novelty in every thing I saw around me which 
made a vivid impression on my minc-~a feeling of loneliness and melancholy 
crept inyoluntarily over me—there was no one of my owncloth with whom 
1 could exchange a word. My acquaintance even with my own messmaies 
was so light, tiat {felt myself an entire stranger at my own table. 

Our compauy was composed of tiny midshipmen, admirals in embryo, who 
appeared to be sitting on thorns, aad Knew not which way to turn their eyes ; 
weather-beaten masters’ mates wiih a profusion of black whiskers, and uni- 
forms trimmed with narrow white cord ; staid lieutenants with an epaulette 
on one shoulder only, an honour which the other seemed by no meansto view 
with satisfaction, being apparently unable to discover any valid reason why 
it should not long before have beensimilarly ornamented, as it felt itselt equally 
able as its partner to sustain this addiiional weight, an{ marine officers in 
deep scarlet coats, panoplied with gold lace. Ol those of the assembled party 
attached; to the ship, I was the only one in plain clothes, which, though in 
manydegrees superior to the habiliments in Holywell Street, or the other 
neighbourhoods where the Jews are pleased to deposit the articles of male at- 
tire collected in their peregrinations through the great metropolis, did never- 
theless, appear tomy eyes of a somewhat dingy hue, amid such a galaxy otf 
bright-butioned toggery. 

Touching the momentous affair of dress, however, { was not entirely put out 
of countenance by these reflections on the comparative dulness of my garb; 
for, on casting my eyes along the table, which on this occasion was extended 
to the full length which the bulkheads ofthe gun-room would allow it to ,he, 
I was consoled by perceiving that the majority of the strangers’ coats were but 
a shade or two less sombre than my own black. One of these stranger-guests, 
who sat at no great distance from me, was a gentleman then well known in 
Naval circles for the volubility of his tongue, and the noise, if not the brillancy 
ef his wit. This evening he tully supporiedthe character attributed to him. 
One bon mot which escaped his Jips, either trom its intrinsic worth, ur from 
the complaisance shown him, wltrum horum mavis accipe, occasioned a hearty 
laugh. He quaintly enough observed in reference to an officer opposite him, 
that he never yet saw a happy moment in his life ; an assertion which start- 
led the friends of the latter, who, far from being given to melancholy, was ot 
a more than commonly hilarious temperament. ‘The punster, however, 
persisted, in defiance of all this, that he was perfectly justified in what he had 
advanced, and very satisfactorily explained his meaning, by observing that 
the officer in question always shut his eyes when he laughed, —e truth which 
had hitherto passed unnoticed. 

But whatever might be the merit,o: demerit of this attempt to ‘set the table 
in a Foar,’ there was one person seaied at it whose presence happily | did not 
notice till consideiable advaneement had been made in the progress of the 
meal, lad the discovery occurred atan earlier stage of the repast, the ca- 
terer would probably have judged from the specimen he would then have 
had of the seantiness of my appetite, that the mess-stores were not likely to 
suffer to any very material harm trom itsrapacity. Fortunately, however, for 
my personal ease and comfort at this my dedut at a naval mess, he had no 
reason to congratulate himself on thisscore, tor | had already done ample jus- 
tice to the guod cheer, before my attention was arrested by unexpectedly 
learning that my agent in town formed one of the party. Itis at no time an 
agreeable circumstance,.as all the world very well knows, to pounce un- 
awares uponthe person who has alawfuldemand upon your purse, and which 
lawful demand i’ may not be perfectly convenient to discharge at a moment's 
notice. Whatever appearances those who have not only a heart triplicts eris, 
but also a more than ordinary share of brass on their torehead, may assume 
on these occasions, no honest man, I believe, feels qaite as he would wisa 
to do whensuch an untoward event occurs, It was my lot to be now placed 
in a somewhat similar predicament; for as the expenses of the outfit had 
been very heavy, and the resources of a ci-devant country curate not sutticient- 
ly flourishing to render it necessary, or even practicable for me to put myself 
to the trouble of keeping a check-bvok with any banking-house, the balance 
sheet, had it been fairly drawn out between my agent and myself, would just 
now have presented a very formidable array of figures by no means favoura- 
ble to mine, the debior’s side of the ledger. Under these impressions, | hasti- 
ly and foolishly at first gave way to the idea that an eye, piercing and stern as 
that of Shylock, was fixed upon me. ButI must do this gentleman, my 
creditor, ‘he justice to say, whether my looks betokened any such uneasiness 
or not, that he availed himself of the very earliest opportunity of convincing 
me, in language of which no one but ourselves could possibly comprehend 

the drift, that nothing of the kind was contemplated on his part,—an avowal 
which immediate'y relieved me trom a bed of’ thorns. 

As some months had intervened between the time of the ship’s being com- 
missioned, and my thus taking up my residence on board her, the boys who, 
on first going to sea, are allowed to attend upon the ofmcers in the capacity of 
servants, had all found a master; so that not a single urchin was left at my 
disposal, On the recommendation, however, of the sergeant of marines, a 
private of this valuable body of men was appointed to atrend to my several 
wants, whicn from my awkwardness at first were not a fegy in number. Not 
that [ would wish it to be understood that I was fortunate enough to secure 
the undivided attention of this faithful valet; tor, in addition to the wants of 
his new master, he was called upon in due turn to perform the d uty of sentry 
atthe gunroom door ; and being the only one among us who was skilled in 
Violin music, he was expeeted to favour the ship's company with some popu- 
lar air on this insirament, whenever all hands were piped by the boatswain’s 
mate to dance and skylark. Notwithstanding tnese sundry vocations, he was 
gifted with the power of ubiquity in su eminent a degree, that he performed 
his duty towards tne perfectly to my satisfaction. ‘T'rusting to his superior 
knowledge in maritime affairs, for on his introduction a moment’s glance at 
his countenance and personal demeanour convinced me that he was an‘ old 
soldier,’ asing ‘hese two last words in their comprehensive signification I was 
happy on this my first night’s lodging on the domainover which Neptune 
holds sway, to xive him a carte blanche to prepare my bed in the way he might 
deem most advisible. Iwas the more strongly induced to trust implicitly to 
him in this ma‘ter, for, in fact, on a survey of my cabin ,l could not bring 
myself io conceive clearly in what nook of its limited space, this article of 
furnitu e, necessary in every man’s establishment, was to be spread. He, 


however, contrived to arrange the couch, with all its appendages, very nea'ly 
and compactly in the place appropriated to it ; which appeared to my novice 
eyes no sight proof of his art in packing gouds in the smailest compass pos- 
Sidle, as the dimensions of what was intended to serve as the bedsiead was 
barely five feet nine inehes by two feet seven 
. Bean th igh these arrangements were made in the most shipshape manter, 
thautice joqvar,’ it required no little effort on the part of my lackey to con 
vince me tha | was as it should be. Nordo [| think, though he had been 
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ral Trim, evinces in the colloquial portions assigned him in Tristam Shan- 
dy’s history, that he would have found it an easy task to quiet my alarms. 
He represented to me,among other arguments, pregnant with consolation, that 
as the ship was moored, and there was scarcely a breath of wind, with no ap- 
pearance of any change of weather, that | might rest certain my repose would 
not be distarbed by any, the slightest, approach to seasickness. Now all this 
was so palpable a truth, that the veriest landsman, one would have thought, 
would at once have acquiesced in it. Sut I, simpleton like, had still my mis- 
givings. As, however, no alternative was left me, 


Alas! from hence there’s no retreating, 


I screwed myself, as best I might, into the narrow confines of my bedstead, 
though my endeavours after sleep were as yet altogether fruitless, This dor- 
mitory was so ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, contin’d,’ that 1 seemed to breathe with diffi- 
culty, and all the horrors of the Black Hole at Calcutta came rushing into 
my mind—the gentle noise of the waves rippling against the ship’s side was 
anything but music to my ears, and forced upon my recollection the trite but 
awtully true saying of Dr. Johnson, thai a seaman is separated irom eternity 
by wo wider separation than a plank’s breadth! 

How 1 got through this first night on board ship itis hard to say; for suffu- 
cation seemed brooding over me during its jive-long continuance. Some 
time after midnight, however, I sank into a feverish slumber, which was 
broken by the hoarse voice of the mate of the watch reporting daylight to the 
First Lieutenant ; which announcement was speedily fullowed by the shrili 
piercing whistle of the boatswain summoning all hands to holystone cecks. 
All this, at the time, was to me just as unintelligible as high Dutch ; but the 
slow rezuiarity of the grating, of what housemaids would call the hearth- 
s'ones, vlung the suriace of the smooth level decks, and the measured steps of 
the marine sentry, who had just been posted for the morning watch at the cap- 
tain’s cabin door, whieh was directly over my head, instead of disturbing my 
repose, served to full me again to sleep. Lawoke, however, in sufficient good 
time to taste the freshuess of the sea breeze before the breaktast was reported 
to be ready; and was enabled, in spi.e of the restlessness of the night, to do 
ample justice te the substantial fare spread for our repast ‘I he close atmos- 
phere of my cabin vanished afier a night or two, and it thencetorward became 
a matter of wonder to me that I should ever have felt it; since never in the 
softest down bed in the best furnished chamber on shore, have | rested half so 
well to my satisfaction, as within the narrow precincts of my canvass cut on 
buard ship. 

Atter remaining a few days longer at Spithead, we proceeded to Plymouth, 
and during our four and twenty hours’ stay had the usual fortune to experience 
nothing but rain, which is there so prevalent, and atthe same time, trom the 
nature of the soil,so necessary to this part of Devonshire. The gloom which 
such weather naturally occasions made us by no means loth to take advan- 
tage of a fair wind, and bid :arewell to the snores of Old England. 

Strange are the feelings which take possession of one when he leaves the 
landof nis fathers for the first time! Though, in my case, there were very 
lew strong ties to rivet my affections on my native land, yet, not withstanding 
all my efforts to the contrary, a melancholy now took possession of my whole 
frame. But it was nota totally absorbing melancholy ; the prospect before 
me was too bright to admit of this, and my expectations, meanwhile, dwelt 
too fondly on soon being able to visit in person the sunny shores of Ltaly, the 
classic remains of ancient Greece, and the places in the Holy Land to which 
sacred writ has given a hallowed and undying interest! If then at this mo- 
ment I had my regrets, [ had also a secret pleasure counteracting their over- 
whelming impressions—yet it was a pleasure amounting to nothing like 
gaiely, its charm was such that I would not for worlds have exchanged it 
for a less thoughttul mood, and [ felt, in the full toree of the words ot the 
poet, that this was an hour in my existence when— 


There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
1 would not it 1 could be gay. 


The novel scene also wore a much more attractive aspect from my fortu- 
nately not suffering any unpleasant effects from that prosirating malady sea- 
sickness, “ nausea segnis hae sine exitu, qua bilem movet, nec effundit ;” and 
from the fair wind blowing so gently “from the forsaken shore,” as not to 
prevent my feet, by any violent motion of the ship, from preserving the body 
they supported in due equilibrium. 

The tavouring breeze soon watted us clear of the Channel, and hrought us 
fairly into the Bay ot Biscay. This renowned bay, however, whose very 
name carries with it the idea of storm and tempest, now presented an appear- 
ance free from all alarm. For whether or not old Eolus was venting his 
spleen on some other watery region, certain itis that he could not, if bidden 
by any more potent god, or beguiled by the charms of ry! among the fairest 
of the goddesses of Olympus, have more closely confined the struggling winds 
within their prisons than he did very shortly after we entered into this Civi- 
sion ot hisrealms. A perfect calm now reigned in the dreaded Bay of Biscay; 
a long, heavy, yet gentie undulation of its unbounded expanse of surface was 
all there was to remind us of what huge mountain-waves might be raised 
when this same glassy surface was disturbed by ‘ hollow blasts of wind.”— 
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This surely is proof, it proof were needed, that the words of the poet carry 
with them an impressively encouraging truth, 


Seamen, though they love their jokes, 
Caa‘ez) andtalk like other folks, 

In whatever light we way view the character of the writirgs of the talented 
Madame de Stael, it is somewhat curious, and at the same time highly in- 
teresting to learn tiom the pen of this distinguished foreigner, the vivid effect 

roduced on her mind by hearing the Church Service performed on board an 
English ship of war. ‘I'he following is the account given in her ‘ Corinne,’ 
of what she heard, felt, and saw, when present at the ceremony. 

‘ Service was performed between the two under decks. Nothing speaks 
more directly to the sou! than divine service onboard ship, for which the noble 
simplicity of the Reformed Church seems particularly adapted. A young 
man ac ed as chaplain, with a firm, sweet voice ; his lace Lespoke a purity 
of soul: he stood, ‘“ severe in youthtul beauty,” a type of the religon fit to be 
preached amid the risks of war. At certain periods tne English minister pro- 
pounced prayers, the last words of which were repeated by tle whole assem- 
bly ; these confused, through soliened tones, coming from various distances, 
re-animated the interest of the whole. Sailors, and ouwcers, and captain, knelt 
olten, especially at the words, Loid, have mercy upon us! The captain’s 
sword, which was seen suspended to his side as he knelt, suggested the idea o 
that glorious unionot humility before God, and of undaunied courage against 
men, which renders the devotions of warriurs so aficcting. While all these 
brave fellows were thus praying to the god of Hosis, the sea was seen through 
the ports, and from time to time the light sound of its now peaceful waves 
would seem to say, Your prayers are heard. The chapiain conclud d witha 
pra_e@.peculiarto English sailors; ‘“ And may God giant us the grace tode- 
tend our happy constitution abrcad, and to find on our retura domestic peace 
at home.” What grandeur is contained in these simple words! The pre- 
paratory and contivual study whihh the navy demands, the lite of privation 
on board a ship of war, makes ita sortol military cloisier in the midst of the 
waves, and the regularily of their must serious occupations is interrupted by 
nothing, save by davyer or death.’ 

Those whv form their estimate of thecharacter of a sailor from a casuall 
observance of his conduct on shore when liberated from the restraint of a 
necessarily rigid discipline, can bardiy be said to judge correctly. To come 
to a decision on this view of the subject would be as erioneous as to con- 
clude thathecause boys, when the school-hour is over, break out into noisy 
mirth and boisterous trolic, they therefore gave no heed to their books during 
the time allotted to study. Let not then ‘ poor Jack,’ who is essentially the 
child of habit, be too harshly censured, asif he were absolutely wanting in all 
the duties of religion and propriety, because when thrown loose for a while up- 
on society, and treading an element which he scarcely looks upon in any 
way as his own, he too unfortunately for himself yields to the wiles of wanton 
beauty, andthe so-called pleasures of inebriation—Sirenum vows et pocula 
Cuces. 1 mean not to gloss over or to attempt to palliate entirely these 
sad proafs so the weakness of our fallen nature. But what 1 do mean to 
assert, touching the point in question, in support of the character of the 
profession to which | have the honour to belong, is this: That from his 
proverbial condour and frankness ot heart, from his general freedom of sus- 
picion of the mouves of others, and his unwillingness to condemn even the 
more than suspecied blots in their character, the man toc liitle cares to hide 
trom the public eye his own faults, the same which others, who can claim no 
such allowance or excuse, often practise to full as great an extent, though 
they pass unnoticed from being shrouded by a wary secrecy, whose veil the 
mantle of hypocrisy perhaps keeps more closely drawn. If many of those 
who are loud in their reproaches of the conduct of the Seaman when on shore, 
had been placed in a like position with him, and had undergone all his pri- 
vations and hardships, which however none but those inured to the toils and 
perils of the sea from their childhood could endure, it is a matter of great 
coubt whether in the heyday moments, few and far between, of a cruize on 
terra firma, their deporiment would be one icta better than that of the bluff tar, 
or even quite so free from any intentional disregard to the duties of morality. 
If the seaman’s faul:s are to be weighed in one scale, let all that can be fairly 
allowed in extenuation of them—his courage in battle, his cool intrepidity 
when the crisis of danger stares him in the face—let the innate kindliness of 
his ‘ heart, which can feel for another,’ not be forgotten to be thrown into the 
opposite balance. 

But though what the seaman, under the peculiar aspect with which he 
views everything not immediately connected with his ship, looks upon in no 
othee light than as a privilezed frolic on shore, may be regarded by cthers wi hb 
no such indulgent eyes ingthese his revelrres he is seldom to be charged with 
any very serious breach of the peace, For it is a fact, one that will bear the 
test of statistical scrutiny, that in the poris, which are the great redezvous ot 
our men-ot-war, there are fewer crimes of enormity committed than in an 
other places of an equal size and population within the realm of England. 

During the daytime, indeed, the baneful effects of intoxication, scenes which 
‘ shock the conscious, eye’ are, we are constrained with deep regret to confess, 
by no means rare; but by nightfall the excitement eaused by intemperance 








Within a few cables’ lengths of us, motionless as ourselves, Jay a small 
Plymouth sloop on her homeward-bound voyage trom St. Michael’s—a giant 
as it were, withanative of Lilliput tor his companion—and between the crew 
of the frigate and that of this pigmy bark, an active barter was carried on the 
whole day, which not only gave life to the scene while we thus had the world 
to ourselves, but enabled us to lay in such a stock of the most delicious fruit 
as abundantly sufficed us till we reached our next port. 

The calm contioued during the two or three following days, of which Sun- 

day was one; andit was on this occasion that 1 was called upon for the first 
time !o officiate in my ministerialcapacity. In all well-regulated ships there 
is avery marked respect shown to the Sabbath, and as far asthe nature of the 
naval service and the uncertainty of wind and weather will allow, little, or 
rather nothing, is omitted which can tend to impress upon the mind that it is 
set apart asa hallowed day of rest. There is a suspension of all work not 
absolutely necessary ; the crew are mustered “ dress’d in all their best”; and 
the smooth cecks “ without e’er a speck,” are a perfect pattern for cleanliness. 
In short, it is a sight entirely sui generis, where the sinewy sirength of man- 
hood and the fresh vigour of youth are seen; the one, unconfised by eny of 
the tramme s with which in obedience to fickle fashion we tou often clog our- 
selves; the other, with an exuberance of roseate hue engendered by the pure 
breezes of ocean. 

When the conclusion of this goodly muster was announced by the marine 
drummer-boy beating the signal for retreat on his “doubling drum,” the ar- 
rangements for the celebration of Divine service were made in the following 
manner: The weather-beaten boatswain sounded a shrill whistle on bis silver 
pipe in order to call the attention, and then with a hoarse voice and authoritive 
tone, cried aloud, ‘ All hands rig achurch.” Nor let 1 be for a moment 
supposed that these words, however uncouth or deficient in seriousness they 
might have sounded to the ears of a landsman, were at all so understood by 
those to whom they were addressed. They were the usual conventional form 
employed on such solemn occasions; any other would have been considered 
an innovation, aad from the pertinacity with which seamen cling to old hab- 
its, and the sameness o! routine on board ship, would, in all probability, have 
given occasion to remarks not at all desirable. I am free to confess, that in 
my noviciate I enteriained somewhat similar ideas to those which I have sup- 
posed others may possibly beimpressed with ; but a longer acquaintance with 
he usages and customs of the naval service has by no means convinced me 
that any alteration in this form of words would be advisable. Among a body 
of men to whom their mode of life will ever of necessity impart much singu- 
larity both of manner and diction, words which to others, unacquainted with 
their habits, may seem to convey a levity of meaning, bear no such anbecom- 
ing construction, 

At this stentorian bidding of the veteran boatswain, the be!l, which on board 
ships of war is soun‘ed at each halt hour, according to the time measured by 
a sand-glass, began to toll for church ; the stools belonging to the several mess- 
esof the ship’s company were brought from the lower deck, and ranged along 
the frigate’s main, or, \o speak more intelligibly, middle deck, to which the 
upper or quarter-deck serves as a roof. On the after portion or sternmost 
end of this main deck were placed chairs for the captain and officers Inthe 
Space between these chairs and the stools stuod the temporary pulpit, 
formed of a sinall table completely hidden from sight by a large union 
jack, fit emblem on such an occasion, spread carefully over it. On this was 
laid a purple morocco-covered cushion. Among the ship’s company was 
seen a fair number of Bibles and Prayer Books, which had been supplied by 
the Government; and this number was afierwards abundantly increased on 
application being made to one of the religious societies at home for a further 
supply. The attention evinced during the service, which, considering the 
nature and habi's of the congregation, and the interruptions it would so often 
be liable to were it read at full length, had been judiciously curtailed, was 
marked in the extreme, Ne church, whether ina large and populous town 
oris a quiet and secluded village, could bave presented a more imposing or 
gratifying spectacle in this respect. The heartiest seaman, whose bronzed 
complexion seemed to denote thai his frame wasconypused of as stern a s uff 





as the oak planks of which the irigate was built, now laid aside the daunt ess 
look which brings terror to his foes, and assumed inits stead one of unfeigned 
humility, as if he telt, untutor he was, that with such a look only ou 
be offer up his prayers and supplications to that Power whom even the wind 
and the seas obey!) On futnre asions, when in the ciscourse from tl 
puipit, allusion bas been made to some of those awfully sudden accidents 
especially attendant on the perilous lifeof a sailor, when a shipmate bas beer 
shatched away to eternity without a momert’s warning. often have | seen the 
ears start from the eves of many a brave tellow,* and trickle one after the 
* her down his sun-burnt cheeks, in spite of all hisefforts to stop their course 


has all but, if not completely, subsided, and a more than common stillness 

usually succeeds. 

The evening of this my first Sunday atsea was passed in a conversation 
rendered the more interesting trom its being totally unexpected. Among the 
few passengers whom we were wafting from the shores of Old England to 
milder and sunnier climes in quest of health, which, alas! in this instance 
too soon fled for ever, were the late Lord and Lady B. This nobleman was 
equally distinguished {or his abilities, his simplicity of manner, and the kind- 
ness of his disposition. Combined with these amiable qualities, there were 
some singular iraits in his character; among which must be reckoned an 
almost inconceivable predilection for the sea. Report goes so far as even to 
say, whether with truth or not I will not venture to decide, that he made a 
proposition to the government of the day to build a trigate and equip her at 
his own sole expense, provided the rank of post-captain were conierred upon 
him, and he were allowed to command her in person. Be this, however, as 
it may, the project was never carried into effect, though the superiority in the 
build of his private yacht, constructed after the plan given by himself, and 
under his own immediate eye, in which by the advice of the faculty he spent 
a large portion of his time, was such that it served as the mcdel of some of 
our minor vessels of war. 

The union of the study of the art of ship-building and that of the deep lore 
of Scripture may appear somewhat iacompatible. But with whatever ardour 
his lordship may have pursued the one, it is no Jess certain that he had been 
very far from neglecting the other. This Sunday evening was the first time 
| had had the good fortune to enjoy any lengthened conversation with him ; 
and never, to the latest moment of my lile, shall I fail to remember the thrilling 
impression and intense interest which penetrated the core of my heart, as he 
went on to reveal his boundless researches connected with the past dealings 
of the Omnipotent towards other lands and other people, and the interpretation 
that might possibly be yet given to the future will of the same Eternal Being, 
as it stands portrayed in the awiully grand knowledge of the propuets, in re- 
ference to his once favoured race, the descendants of Abraham, whose still 
existing singularities are full proof to the unprejudiced mind, that more than 
mortal agency has been at woik to keep them marked objects of distinction, 
notwithstanding the lapse of ages that has intervened since they werescattered, 
like pilgrims, on the wide suriace of the globe! 

The time, the place, and the cogent reasoning of his lordship must have 
staggered even the atheist, if it had not convinced him of his fearful audacity. 
We were holding sweet converse far beyond the reach of the busy world’s 
noise ; over our heads was the canopy of heaven showing, by the myriads of 
brilliant orbs with which it was spangled, the handy-work of its Creator; the 
moon was high, spreading her soft pale light over the unruffled expanse of 
Biscay’s Bay—an emblem of the peace promised to the faithful follower of 
the Son of Him whose ways and doings we have been endeavouring, how- 
ever faintly, to trace; not out of idle curiosity, but with the view of imparting 
such intellectual and spiritual supporttothe mind, as might tend to strengthen 
it in its difficulties, and to imbue it with those devotional feelings which ought 
to pervade it on a Sabbath’s evening at sea. 

‘ -——— —— 

INCIDENTS DURING THE LATE WAR IN THE INDI- 
AN OCEAN, LEADING TO THE CAPTURE OF THE ISLE 
OF FRANCE, 

Wiruin the limils of the torrid zone, and between the Isles of France and 
Bourbon, lay, on the calm smooth surface of the sea, a Bermudian cedar- 
bnilt cutter, whose crew were anxiously awaiting the clearing up ol a dense 
fog that surrounded the litve vesse] like an impenetrable cloud. In this state 
ot half-darkness the crew amused themselves by rejoicing over the exploits of 
the previous day’s recapture of an English brig of war, alte: a long chase ; 
whilst each man was recounting his own prowess, the vigilant ¢ of the com- 
mander observed a tog-eater, the usual precursor of clear weather, changing 
the dense vapour into rarefied air, Instantly his telescope swept the horizon, 

nd suddenly a shout of joy burst forth, when he issued the order, “ Out 
weeps, iny lads; a strange sailin the south west.” Never was order obeyed 


with more alacrity; already the sweeps bend to the sir ke, the sea is lashed 
vith ‘oam, whilst easily the cutter giides along, by ‘he strength and good will 

irly stout British seamen. Soon the stranger-is descried to be a schooner, 
steering forthe Isle of France, which, unmind(nl of her danger, suffers the cut- 
er to come within gun-shot, litle dreaming that +o small a vessel was a real 
nan-of-war from England, armed with ten guns, and forty-two men. Siowly 
hut surely she crept torward, like reynard towards his prey, till the tog gave 





way to a favourable breeze; then in went the sweeps, and this insignificant- 
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eokiag craf, showing a single mast without sail, now gallantly stood towards 
he stranger under a press of canvas which swelled her out as a vessel of im- 
portance. This manwuvre, evidently observed by the siranger, caused her to 
steer wildly ; confusion seemed to reign on board,—first she steered for the 
Isle of Bourbon, then wore round for the Mauritius, and lasily, put before the 
wind,—alas! for her, the very poivt of sailing most favourable for the cutter. 
In vain did she tire guns to call forth her friends (two frigates) from their an- 
chorage at Bourbon; in vain did her skysaiis and ringtail help her onward, 
for the swift Bermudian came up hand over hand, and atter a run of ten 
hours, and a few complimentary shots, ranged herself alongside L’tiiron- 
delle, French packet, waose flag was lowered over the taffrail, to the great joy 
of the captors. The lowering and manning of a boat was the work of a min- 
ute, and full possession being taken, the otticers, crew, and Passengers were 
soon transferred as prisoners to the cutter. Amongst the latter were the Cniet 
Judge of the Isles of France and Bonrbon, and some Engineer officers, who 
eagerly inquired whether they had fallen into the hands of a privateer; but, 
on pointing to the pendant and uniforms, they became more reconciled to their 
fate, and, sa:isfied of meeting with honvurabie treatment, showed their feelings 
by incessantly exclaiming, “Fortune dela guerre! Fortune de la guerre.” 

The next morning produced a fine view of Bourbon, and iis stupendous 
mountain-top, tinged with crimson hues. It also ushered in the furlorn coun- 
tenances of the prisoners, forming a dismal contrast to the smiling morn. 
Wistful they cast their eyes towards the port from whence they came, and 
many a low murmar breathed forth impatience for some expected relief, 
whilst the author uf their misery stood by, revolving in his mind the most 
effectual plan for obtaining some clue leading to the concealment of the dis- 
patches. Againand again he paced tie deck, li tle heeding the splendid ori- 
ental scenery around, which ought to have employed his pencil ia less busy 
hours; but now his whuie thoughts were bent iowards unraveiling an appa- 
rent “ruse ’ of the French Captain’s, who at the moment of surrender, iaunt- 
ingly displayed an empty mail bag, for the purpose of imposing a belief thai 
the dispatches and letiers were consigned to the deep. Atter searching the 
prize, she was directed to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, with iis cargo 
and armament of six guns; consequently, no hope remained of eHecting his 
ardent wishes but by placing a secret watch over the French officers during 
the night, a stratagem happily conceived, as they were overheard gabbling 
and laughing at the stupid English being outwicted by their manxuvre of 
padding the seamen’s clothes with the dispatches and letters during the chase; 
they were, however, greatly mistaken, as the same pair of ears heard also 
that a large sum in gold coins were disposed of in like manner, intended for 
the purchase of a privateer building at St. Malo! 

The next moraing turned their grius into frigntful grimaces ; an order issued 
for all prisoners to appear on deck with their clothing ;a general ripping ensned 
Out flew the letters by bundreds also an inmportaut dispatch for the French 
Government, disclusing the military state of the defences belonging to the Isle 
of France. At thisstroke of misfortune, the poor prisoners looked crest-fallen, 
particularly their Commander, who had betted, during the indisereet cuuvers+- 
tion of the previous evening, that the cutter would become a prize to some of 
the French frigates cruizing about the islands ; hence his motive for not des- 
troying ths letters ; and the sequels will show his expectations were near 
being realized, for, whilst the crew were coliecting the golden pieces rolling 
avout the deck, the aitention of the comnander was drawn towards a large 
sip standing out fromthe land ; it was a frigate, and a French one tov. 
Sc ambling for the money now became the praciice for the moment; at the 
same ,timethe prisoners were politely requested ia gc below, lesi unpleasant con- 
a quences' might befai) them, a hint perfeetly understvod and adopted instan- 
ter. On came the enemy under a cloud of sail, bringing up a spanking breeze, 
whilst the little cutter, hauled close upon an oppos te wind, scarcely moved 
through the water ;her fate seemed certain. ‘The state of affairs appeared to 
give vast satisfaction to Monsieur le Juge Lussac, for, in the dryest manner 
possible, he pronounced, “The tables will soon be changed !’ 

Out sweeps, was now the cry, §and strong and lustily the fellows pulled, 
spinning the little craft along like a Thames wherry. ‘The distance between 
the vessels now perceptibly increased, owing to a false manceuvre of the frig- 
ate, which endeavoured ineffectually to tack; but, missing stays thrice, she 
did that at last which ought to have been done at first—she wore round on her 
heel, braced sharp up, and stood onwards; still ihe catter gained to wind- 
ward, and hopes of an escape began to be cherished, when, to the horror of 
the Commander and crew, it was remarked that the enemy was approaching 
with his first breeze, under studding sails; in went the cutter’s sweeps, and 
every preparatior. made for going before the wind; on came the breeze, and 
so did the frigate!‘ Monsieur le Capitaine viil soon send his compliments,” 
said the exulling Judge; sure enough he did, for the loud boom o! a report 
broke upon the ear, bringing alter it a weighty messenger, passing through 
the square-sail, followed by other shots riochetting along the cutier’s sides. 
The Judge of men descended below; oh! he wasa wise Judge; for the pelt. 
ing storm of balls caine thicker and taster. All now felt the Judge’s predic- 
tion, and even the Commander ordered his uniferm on deck, to appear in 
“propria persona” if captured. What was to be dune? Aye, that was the 
question ! and litile time to lose in debate, Atlength the truth appeared—the 
cutter was out of trim; acco:dingly, every nerve was strained to set the Ber- 
mudian well by the stern. This done, on she flew, dashing through the main 
with renewed speed ; the Frenchman's compliments now fell kindly astern, 
and the thunder of his artillery sounded fainterand fainter. 

Night came on, closing the scene of the cutter’s fears, and the I’renchmen’s 
hopes; the coarse was now changed, and to supper went the joyful crew. In 
the morning nought was seen but a faint blue outline of Bourbon peeping 
above the horizon. 

Now the Commander is seen pondering upon the next best step to be taken ; 
he surveys the past and the present, and debates with himself whether it will 
be better to join the Commodore cruising off the Mauritius, or proceed direct 
for the Cape ot Good Hope. To other minds than his own the matter might 
appear insignificant from so trifling a vessel; but small as it did appear to 
others, yet it contained the germs of important events, which eventually 
threw the Isles of France and Bourbon into the hands of the English; for the 
captured dispatch gave a detailed account of the French forces in the two 
islands, describing their wants, and ending with an urgent demand from the 
Governor (General De Caen) tor an immediate reinforcement of troops, other- 
wise it would be impossible to defend the Isle of Fiance against 3000 men. 

Now the Isle of France, from ihe goodness of its harbours, had been the 
scourge of the East Iadia trade for a period of seventeen years ; millions had 
beea taken from them by the active French cruisers, which iivariably found 
a secure asylum in its harbours, To destroy this nest of hornets was surely 
a desideratum much to be wished, and the Commander thought so; and thus 
judging, he determined upon proceeding to the Cape, for by so doing, the im- 
— article of time would be saved, although such a step savoured of 

reaking his instructions; therefore, instead of joining the Commodore, he 

sailed for the Cape, presented the French dispatch to the Commander-in-Chief 
who gave his high approval of the course pursued ; and ordered the cutter to 
England, to present the famous dispatch tu the Prime Minister ; which ser- 
vice being done, the same Commander, in the same cutter, arrived out again 
o the Cape, and reached Madras in safety, with dispatches containing orders 
to the several Commanders-in-Chief to collect their foices, and attack the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. ‘These orders, all the world knows, met with 
the utmost success ; and to this day this celebrated island is a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire! 











SEPTEMBER IN PARIS, 


What is to be said of Paris, or what is being done there in tue month of 
September, the month of the twelve when it may, with most truth, be said that 
the French meiropolis is out of town—when Baden and Bagnéres, Spa, and 
Aix-les-Bains, country houses and shooting parties, each draw away with an 
irresistible power of attraction their portion of Paiisians—when even those 
bay have lingered the longest, the papas and mammas who have waited for 
h Vacations before withdrawing from the heat and smoke cf the capital, 
ehh od country to swallow syllabubs, ramble in green fields, and lay 
aie? tbe gg ee and good looks for the winter campaign of balls and 
of the year oe differs from London, inasmuch as there is no time 

sutemiior to k it assumes a perlectly empty appearance, when the smallest 
P ® ton is ashamed to be seen in the streets, or to enter the doors 
cf a club, and when would-be fashionables shut themselves up in their back 
ate their tront windows that it may be supposed they have 
the public walks, ne a2¢ always enongh people to enliven, if not to crowd, 
~ Hemapeainsating put * atmosphere ot theatre $ and concert rooms at the 

8 Seale dere} and give a cheerful aspect to the parts of the town 
more exclusively devoted to pleasure seekers; and if the Bois de Boulogne is 
just now less frequented by gay equipages and dashing Amazons than it was 
per three mpreer ta rh at least no lack of well dressed and happy 

»} e . e ° . ° ™ PY . 
outside the asfes o1 the Boulevari Elysées or sipping their coffee and ices 

In no part of Paris, by the by, has a greater improvement recently taken 
place than in the Champs Elysees. How yery short a time bas elapsed since 
they were unapproachable by pedestrians, save by davlight and in fine weather 
Afier the least rain the walks were too muddy, and after nightfall the darkness 
too profoand, for loungers to risk themse|yes \y their Elysian shen es 6 Reet. 
ed,as they not uousually were, by minions of the moon in the sha a oie 
unpoetical highway robbers. Now, thanks to a profusion of onl mps ani 
to a broad stripe of asphalte pavement, extending on either side of the » Ps 
road from the Place de la Concorde to the Alc de Trioy, Oe ee 


; : ° mphe, the Champs 
Elysées seem likely to be as much resorted to, in summer ped rhoey 


at least, by night as 








She Alvion. 


by day. Several elegant buildings, eee as cafes and restaurants, have 
replaced ti.e unsightly huts and cottages which formerly disfigured the avenues, 
and of an evening these establishments are lighted ur,and so ne-of them have, 
bands ot music playing in their baiconiess We hive eerta nly nothing in 
London so brilliant in its way as the part of Paris iumcuiaieiy around the 
gorgeous Place de la Concorde—the ‘Tuileries and their gardens and fount- 
ains, the Champs Elysées and Triumphal Arch, the Chamber of Deputies 
and Church of the Magdalen, all visible at once to whoever places himself 
beside the Obelisk Lougsor, On the other hand, nothing at Paris can be 
compared to Kensington Gardens or Regent Street on a fine day. The French 
and English capitals have each their peculiar merits. Paris is remarkable 
tor its boulevards, its public buidings, and its general air of lightness and 
gaiety ; while London, in its parks, its spacious streets, and the immense 
number of elegant equipages and splendid horses that fill them, is entirely 
unapproachable. 

The tetes of St. Germains and St. Cloud took place at the usual period, the 
commencement of the month of September, The latter, indeed, which lasts 
an unconscionabie time, is only just terminating. Fetes in the French 
provinces, especially in the south, are often very pretty and picturesque things, 
with a deal of rustic grace and merriment, but those around Paris partake 
more of the nature of an English fair, only without halfthe fun. Edmonton 
was worth a dozen of them. The dourgeois class of Parisians can hardly be 
said to be fond of the country for its own sake; they require some pretext 
for rambling a tew miles from their much loved capital; there must be a 
merry-making of some kind swings and roundabouts, or Mon/agnes Russes, 
and a ‘Tivoli to dance at. Ali these, with the addition of clowns and horse- 
riders, and exhibilions of fat women, colossal children, and double-headed 
animals, they fiad in the park at St. Cloud and the forest of St. Germains 
durtug the period of the fetes. The weather was exceedingly hot for the 
three days of St. Germains, and as there are no houses in the neighbourhood 
ef the fete, and everything that is eaten there is cooked betore fires lighted in 
the open air, the smell of tat gigots and lean chickens that were get ing smoked 
and grizzled before the wood embers, added tothe tumes of wine manutactured 
for ihe most part out of logwood, Seine water and potatoe brandy, and the 
exhalations from the partially washed crowd that filled the streets of booths, 
composed an atmosphere that was but moderately refreshing and fragrant. 

September is an eventful month for the sporisman of Paris, under which 
head must be comprised every Parisian who possesses a gun, and a gvod 
many who do not, Onthe first the chasse opens, and this year, to the great 
delight and encouragementct the chasseurs, the first fell upon a Sunday. ‘The 
worthy epiceers,who are wont to issue forth annually on the opening ‘day of the 
season, bent upun the slaughter of hares and partridges, chuckled inightily at 
the thought that they could do sothis year without sacrificing their worldly 
interests to their ardour lorthe chase. [t so happened, that on the afternoon 
of the 31st August, a conductor on the Versailles railway brought in word 
that he had seen no less than four hares at one and the same time in a field 
soine seven or eight miles trom Paris. The long-eared creatures were earnest- 
ly confabulating, evidently devisiog means to ward off the dangers that threat- 
ened them for the following day. This was great news for the Parisians. The 
rumour spread like lightning from Vaugirard to the Bastile, from Noue Dame 
to Montmartre; the furbishing of fou ling-pieces was great, and the anxiety 
of the fowlers to be ‘up and at them’ was greater still. 

Before six o’clock on the morning of the first, compact and formidable 
masses ot determined-looking Nimrods emerged trom the various openings 
that have been considerately leti in the fortifications now surrounding Paris, 
and proceeded to ‘ scour the plain,’ in which laudable labour they were more 
or less assisted or impeded by a number of iurnspits, terriers, and other cars 
of iow degree, whose masters vainly endeavoured to persuade them into 
acting as pointers. By far the strongest detachment of sportsmen took the 
direction of the field on the Versailles road where the hares had been seen. 
It is not exactly known whether they found the animals waiting for them 
there, but it has been asserted that, some time after dusk of the evening of the 
same day, a number of respectable-looking genuemen, with double-barrelled 
guns and empty game bags, were seen cheapening hares at the shops of va- 
rious poulterers, which, it was maliciously added, had remained open till an 
unusuaily late hour in anticipation of the demand. 

In the literary world little is stirring just at present. M.Sue’s new work, 
‘The Wandering Jew,’ from which so much was expected, and for which he 
receives ten ihousand francs a volume, is generally considered a failure, as 
far asit has yet gone. He wantsto go too fast. After sucha strain on the 
inventive faculties as the ‘ Mysteries of Paris’ must have been, he wouid have 
dune more wisely to have allowed himself a period of relaxation. Dumas 
is another of the rail-road school. He thinks nothing of keeping three or 
four novels going at once, continued from day to day in the fiwilletons ot a 
corresponding number of journals, and this without prejudice to the produc 
tion, at tolerably short intervals, of tragedies, comedies, and dramas. He 
publishes as many volumes, or at least as many are published in his name, in 
the course of the year, a3 any half-dozen other writers. ‘The secret ot this 
extraordinary rapidity is to be found in one magicaly word—Collaboration. 
The unfledged writer, who, for want ofa name, might have difficulty in find- 
ing a publisher, betakes him to Mr. Dumas with his MS, A few hints 
for alterations, perhaps, a few touches from the hand_of the more experienced 
scribbler, and then, with the name of Alexander Dumas on its title-page, the 
book goes forth tothe world, Thus it happens, that out of twenty books 
published in his naine one or two are good, and two or three readable, the 
remainder trash. 

The mysterious style of literature has not yet lost all its vogue. There 

are mysieries of St. Petersburg, and of Madrid, les p:tics mysteres de Paris, les 
vrais mysteres de Paris, and filty others.* One knowing dog advertised a book 
called ‘ Les Mysteres de la Chemise.’ Tnis was a taking title, and the Par- 
isians rushed to buy the volume, But when they had bought it, the thing 
proved to be nothing more nor less than a neatly got up and illustrated history 
of the various perfections and refinements which one Longueville, shirt-maker 
to the reyal family, had introduced into the fabrication as that indispensible 
article of attire, Before the trick was discovered,the sale had been large, and 
instead of having paid for his advertisement, the advertiser had made money 
by. Suaiely this isa refinement in the art of puffing that throws Messrs . 
Moses, Doudney, and Company entirely into the shade. 
_ On the whole, however, mysteries ofall kinds may considered going out of 
fashion, as is also the Polka, which, after being a mania at Paris since last 
spring, is now threatened with a successor in the shape of some new Catalon. 
ian caper. The Bohemin Forester is to be replaced by the Spanish Moun- 
taineer. All these dances, which make furore for a time, are imported from 
some village or other where they have been danced‘ time out of mind’ by 
ploughboys and milkmaids. This Polka is by far the greatest hit that has 
been made tora long while. Everything is @ la Polka. The urchinina 
Polka costumes flies his Polka kite, while his father ina Polka cravat and 
waiscoat diives off in a cabirolet with‘La Polka’ painted on the door, and his 
lady mother in a Polka bonnet and gown repairs to her milliner’s to order 
Polka caps and ribbons, Children three years of age struggle out of their 
nurses’ arms to totter through an infantine Polka, and on the bill of fare of 
every restaurateur one is sure to find half ascore dishes christened afier the 
same fascinating pas. Decidedly a new dance and a fancied insult from per- 
fidious England are the two things im the world that most excite the excitea- 
ble people of Paris. 

Theatricais are beginning to revive a little from their summer flatness, 
Actors and actresses are returning from their leaves of absence and starring 
excursions in the provinces. Some of the Italian company are here, waiting 
the opening of their theatre, which takes place in October. Lablache, who 
is quite a Parisian in his tastes, was one of the first to leave the smoky atmos- 
phere of London, which the French accuse of impairing the voices of the 
singers who go there. Within sixty hours of histarewell performance in 
the Haymarket he might be seen sunning his rotundity in one of his favour- 
ite haunts, a music shop on the Bouvelard des Italiens. Duprez is warbling 
away at the Academe Royale, having returned some time since from a non- 
professional ramble on the Rhine, in which he indulged as compensaion for 
the lucrative labour of his spring vacation. He receives sixty thousand 
francs a-year for ten months’ performance at the French Opera, singing twice 
or at most three times a week, and besides that he has the fewz or allowances 
each time he plays, which come tosomething pretty handsome. BarroiJhet, the 
magnificent baryione at the opera, who is the son of an upholsterer at Bay- 
onne, geis fifty thousand francs, and Madame Stolz, prima donna, aiso sixty 
thousand. Duprez, off the stage, looks exactly what he is—a merry insones- 
ant tellow, born under one of the luckiest of stars. He has an elegant hotel 
in the Rue Turgot, inthe quarter of Notre Dame de Lorette, a favourite dis, 
trict with artistes of all kinds, and there, in a pavilion in his garden, he is in 
the habit of studying his part and keeping in exercise his invaluable wu de 
polriue, a noie, the procession of which is in France, not without some reason 
considered equivalent to a prize in the lottery,ora hundred thousar¢ nounds 
legacy. lis hotel came into his possession by a stroke of good i.rtune 
Somr two years ago, cr thereabouts, taking a stroll on the Boulevard, te 
encountered Aguado, with whom he was intimate. 

‘My dear Duprez,’ cried the capitalist, ‘you are the very man I wish wo 
meet, I want todu a little business with you.’ 

_ ‘lam at your service, Monsieur Le Marquis,’ replied Duprez. Aguado’s 
Spanish title was Marquis de las Marismas. 

‘| have got a house somewhere in the Rue Turgot.’ 

‘I have seen it.’ 

‘And how do you like it?’ 

‘Very much. [tis in excellent taste.’ 











*in & bookselieci’s shop at Calats were lately real on a show boara ‘ Les 
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‘ Well, itis yours.’ 

* Mine !—Such a present !’ ; 

‘ Tut, tut, man—no present at all. Did noi [ say [ wanted t» do busiaess 
with you? 

* You did so, Monsieur Le Marquis. What is the business in question}? 

‘I will sell you the house, and you shall pay me by an annuity for my 
life.’ 

‘Excuse me, but I must decline. Ihave a great dislike to that sort of 
transaction.’ 

* And why so?’ h : 

© You will call me superstitious 1 dare say, but I consider it unlucky. 

‘ Nonsense, my dear Duprez! My head is as clear and my health as 
good as ever it was. I have thirty years of life in me, and | should not won- 
der if Loutlive you. It is no ig ms [ am making you. I expect you will pay 
me three times the value of the house.’ . 

Aguado was so persuasive that Duprez at last closed the bargain. Twe 
days afterwards the man of millions set out for Spain, and within three weeks 
he sickened and died in a wretched Asturian village. Dupreagot his hotel, 
as he got many other good things, — for a song. — 

It is impossible to avoid being struck by the different degrees of encourage- 
ment given to the arts in France and in England. In Paris one has the whole 
year round two large opera houses open and well atteaded, both subsidied by 
government, the grand opera receiving seven hundred and fifty thousand franes 
a-year. Besides these there are the Italians for the five winter months, and 
two or three vast concert-rooms, where there are nightly excellent perform- 
ances of yoca. and instrumental music, It is difficult to believe that there is 
a lack of musical taste in Engiand, when we see the crowds that throng to 
any third-rate theatre where good music is given, however indifferently that 
music may be executed, and when we remember the great extent to which 
music is cultivated in private families. What we wantin Engiand is what 
they have in*france—the energetic co-operation of the government, a con- 
servatory, schools of musical composition, and subsidied opera-houses. 
Were such encouragement given, is there any reason that able composers and 
singers should not be found in England, or is it true, as foreigners often scof- 
fingly assert, that the fogs ofour island are unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of the musical faculties of all kinds? Even if a musician does start 
up amongst us, equal to the composition of something better than trumpery 
ballads, he is obliged to leave his country before he can find a stage to exer- 
cise listalent. Witness Balfe, who has been received here with open arms 
—has composed, and is composing, forthe Opera Comique. — 

With regard io painting, nearly similar remarks may fairly be made. 
Why have we not a school of painting at Rome as the French have, sup- 
ported by government, and where young and promising artists might be sent 
at government expense, to give them an opportunity of developing their 
genius? Doubtless were such projects brought betore the House of Com- 
mons, the Joseph Humes ot that assembly would cry ‘ haro!’ and ‘ out upon 
them!’ but however alarming the much-needed institutions might appear 
when magnified by the spectacles of parliamentary economists, their real cost 
would be very trifling compared to their advantage, and the credit they would 
be to the country. Surely the refinement and improvementof a people’s taste 
is worthy the attention of an enlightened government. So much has the want 
of aschool of painting at Rome been fell, that the question of establishing 
one by subscription has been more than once agitated. Such a plan, however, 
should be national to be effective. it is certain that English artists receive 
scrimp measure of encouragement in their own country. ‘The liberality of a 
few weaithy men may be stimulating in individual cases ; but that stimu- 
lus neithergdoes nor can extend to the mass, or act to a sufficient extent bene- 
ficially uponart in general. 

Paris,’ September 1844. 





POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 
(Resumed from last week. ) 


We shall now select, trom the songs that are scattered throughout the tale 
ot Wilhelm Meister, one of the most genial and sweet. _ It is av in-door pic- 
ture of evening, and of those odorous flowers of lile which expand their pe- 
tals only at the approach of Hesperus. 

PHILINE’S SONG. 
Sing not thus in notes of sadness 
Of the loneliness of night ; 
No! ‘tis made for social gladness, 
Converse sweet, and love’s delight. 


As to rugged man his wife is, 
As his fairest half decreed, 
So dear night the half ot life is, 
And the fairest half indeed. 


Canst thou in the day have pleasure, 
Which but breaks on rapture in, 

Scares us trom our dreams of leisure 
With its glare and irksome din? 


But when night is come, and glowing 
Is the !amp’s attemper’d ray, 
And from lip to lip are flowing 
Love and mirth, in sparkling play; 


When the fiery boy, that wildly 
Rushes in his wayward mood, 

Calms to rest, disporting mildly, 
By some trivial gift subdued; 


When the nightingale is trilling 
Songs of love to lovers’ ears, 

Which, to hearts with sorrow thrilling, 
Seem but sighs and waken tears; 


Then, with bocom lightly springing, 
Dost thou listen to the bell, 
That, with midnight’s number ringing, 

Speaks of rest and joy so well? 


Then, dear heart, this comfort borrow 
From the long day’s lingering light— 

Every day hath its own sorrow, 
Gladness cometh with the night! 


We are somewhat puzzled as to the title which we ought to prefix to our 
next specimen. Goethe rather maliciously calls it ‘Gegenwart,’ which may 
be equivalent to the word ‘ Presentiality,’ if, indeed, such a word belongs to 
the English language. We, therefore, preter dedicating it to our own ladye 
love; and we could not find for her any where a sweeter strain, unless we 
were to commit depredation upon the minor poems of Ben Jonson or of Shaks- 
peare. 

TO MY MISTRESS. 


All that’s lovely speaks oI thee?! 
When the glorious sun appeareth, 
Tis thy harbinger to me: 
Only thus he cheereth. 


In the garden where thou gu’st, 
There art thou the rose of roses, 
First of lilies, fragrant most 
Of the fragrant posies. 


When thou movest in the dance, 
All the stars with thee are moving, 
And around thee gleam and glance, 
Never tired of loving. 


Night !—and would the night were here! 
Yet the moon would lose her duty, 

Though ber sheen be soft and clear, 
Softer is thy beauty ! 


‘Fair, and kind, and gentle one! 

Do not moon, and stars, and flowers 
Pay that homage to their sur 

That we pay to ours? 


Sun of mine, that art so dear— 
Sun, that art above all sorrow! 

Shine, I pray thee, on me here 
Till the eternal morrow. 


Another little poem makes us think of ‘ poor Ophelia.’ We suspect that 
Goethe had the music of her broken ballad floating in his miad, when he com. 
posed the following verses :— 

THE WILD ROSE. 
A boy espied, in morning light, 
A little rosebud blowing. 





’T wasso delicate and bright, 
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That he came to feast his sight, 
And wonder at its growing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rusebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing! 

















J will gather thee—he cried — 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 
Then I'll sting thee, at replied, 

And you'll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowiag. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 


But he pluck’d it {rom the plain,* 
The rosebud brightly blowing! 
lt turn’d and stung him, but in vain— 
He regarded not the pain, 
Homewards with it going. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly blowing ! 


We are sure that the votaries of Wordsworth will thank us for the next 
translation, which embodies a most noble idea. See how the eye of the poet 
is scanning the silent march of the heavens, and mark with what solemn music 
he invests the stately thought! 


A NIGHT THOUGHT, 


I do not envy you, ye joyless stars, 

‘Though fair ye be, and glorious to the sight— 

The seaman’s hope amidst the ’whelming storm, 
When help from God or man there cometh none. 
No! for ye love not, nor have ever loved! 
Through the broad fields of heaven, the eterna] hours 
Lead on your circling spheres unceasingly, 

How vast a journey have ye travell’d o’er, 

Since I, upon the bosom of my love, 

Forgot all memory of night or you! 


Let us follow up these glorious lines with a eenception worthy of Auschy- 
Jus—indeed an abstract of his master-subject. It were out cf place here to 
dilate upon the mythical grandeur ot Prometheus, and the heroic endurance 
of his character, as depicted by the ancient poet. To our mind and ear, the 
modern is scarcely interior. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Curtain thy heavens, thou Jove, with clouds and mist, 
And, like a boy that moweth thistles down, 

Unloose thy spleen on oaks and monntain-tops ; 

Yet canst thou not deprive me of my earth, 

Nor of my hot, the which thou didst not build, 

Nor of my hearth, whose little cheerful flame 

Thou enviest me! 


1 know not aught within the universe 

More slight, more pititul than you, ye Gods! 

Who nurse your majesty with scant supplies 

Ot offerings wrnng from tear, and mutter’d priyers, 

Ana needs must starve, were’t not that babes and beggais 
Are hope-besotted fools ! 


When I was yet a child, and knew not whence 
My “eing came,nor where to turn its powers, 
Up to the sun [ bent my wilde’d eye, 

As though above, within its glorious orb, 
There dwel: an ear to jisten to my plaint, 

A heart, like mine, to pity the oppress’d, 


Who gave me succour . 

Against the ‘Titansin their tyrannuus might 4 
Who rescued me from death—trom slavely ? 

Thou !—thou, my soul, burning with hallow’d fire, 
Thou hast thyself alone achieved it all! 

Yet didst thou, in thy young simplicity, 

Glow with misguided thankfulness to him 

That slumbers on in idlesse there above ! 


I reverence thee ? 

Wherefore? Hast thou ever 

Lighten’d the sorrows of the heavy laden? 

Thou ever streich’d thy hand to sfill the tears 

Of the perplex’d in spirit ? 

Was it not 

Almighty Time and ever-during Fate— 

My lords and thine —that shaped and fashioned me 
Into the Man Lam? 


Belike it was thy dream, 

That I should hate life—fly to wastes and wilds, 
For that tie buds of visionary thought 

Did not all ripen into goodly fowers ? 


Bere do I sit and mould 

Men afier mine own image— 

A race that may be like unto myself, 

To suffer, weep; to enjoy, and to rejoice ; 
And, like myself, unheeding all of thee! 





RAMBLES AT RIO.—A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. 


When [ first came out tu Brazil I got a situation as clerk in the counting- 
house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the extensive merchants at Rio Janei- 
ro. The only other white clerk in their place of business was one Lopez do 
Pereira, a Portuguese by descent and birth, but educated in England. Ot 
course we became companions; and although he was eccentric to absurdity, 
I found him a very agreeable tellow on the whole, his whims being ofien 
irresistibly ridiculous, while he was not at all annoyed at any laughter, bui 
would laugh himself with his whole heart, while he still persisted in the pro- 
ceedings that caused it. ‘These were often, while very odd, both hurtful to 
himself and painful to his triends—as, for instance :— 

The inhabitants of Madeira have a singular head cress; it consists of a 
little blue scull-cap, lined with red, not sufficientto cover the head of an intant, 
and havinga small stiff pigtail about four inches in length projecting into the 
air trom tie middle of it. This curious aflair they perch on a bushy head ot 
hair, and certainly acquire thereby an aspect sufficiently remarkable to a 
s:ranger. Now this cap Pereira had seen at that island, on his voyage out 
from England, and once he took it in his head to wear one, made under his 
direction, of a similar construction, at Rio; nor did he leave off his notice- 
able head-piece till an attack of brain fever made him adopt a more shady 
covering. He was, of cou rse, a Roman Catholic, and devoutly believed in 
the agency of the devil, upon whom, when his whims had left nim, he inva- 
riably laid the blame. 

One day, when we had been abouta year together, the day being a holyday, 
we resolved upon an expedition to the top of the Corcovado. Accordingly 
hiring horses we rode up till horses could gono further. As we rode I began 
to laugh and question him with regard to hissingular weakness. My thoughts 
were direcied to this subject by seeing him turn round on the horse’s back and 
ride with his face to the tail; and this thougi the animal was very spirited, 
and the path was so narrow that one horse only had room to go upon it; with 
the stone wall of the aqueduct on one side, and a succession of wooded pre- 
cipices on the other. On my inquiring the cause of this remarkable manwu- 
vre he replied, laughing loudly himself, that he thought it wasa good idea, as 
he could talk to me better face to face, for | was riding in the rear. But I 
remarked that we could converse quite well without seeing each other, and 
reminded him of the misers who conversed in the dark to save candles. Upon 
this he statea that as all the view lay behind us and nothing in front but woods, 
this was the most rational way of riding for an admirer of the picturesque. 
i bantered him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessed that he 
rode in that way trom an internal impulse, no more to be resisted or controlled 
by him than the decrees of tate—that there was a devil within him who 
prompted him to make himself ridiculous, and thathe could no more gainsay 
this mastering spirit than he could fly in the air. For the rest of the ride he 
continued to practise this uncavalier-like style of horsemanship, to the vast 
entertainment of sundry blackies we encountere’, working at small repairs 
on the aqueduct, or bringing down loads of sticks from the woods. Never- 
theless he con'inued to talk with infinite good humour olf his own curious turn 
of mind, [fe told me thar this devil of his ceased its malicious promptings 
atall times when heavy business occupied him—that cold bathing went far 
against it; and that once, when for a considerable time under anti-inlamma- 
tory treatment for some complaint, it entirely disappeared, 

At length we arrived at the last collection of houses on the ascent, and here 
we left our horses, mounting the last steeps on foot. 

AS soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, and looked around us, over- 
whelmed by the gtgpdeur and danger of the scene, I was full of exclama- 





tions. From the brim of the rock we stood on, the sight leaped down direct 
to fields and lagoons, two or three thousand feet beneath us; and the preci- 
pices, from what | could see of them, made my blood cold. The vastness of 
the horizon, with the distance and diversity of the parts filling it up—the 
silence, the solitude, the apparent eternal nature ofthe mighty rocks—even the 
forests—all these ideas, combined with the precarious nature of our position 
on this airy and often cloud-covered pinnacle, and the certain dreadtal fate 
that a-vaited one who should topple from such a siupendous height (for on 
three sides were precipices of {rom one to two thousand feet), raised my mind 
to a very highstate ot excitement. But when [ looked at Pereira, expecting 
to see in him an equal enjoyment, | observed his dark Portuguese features 
pale with that tawny colour which constitutes the pallor of southern Euro 

peans : his bloodless lips quivered, and there was a sort ofconvulsive starting 
of different muscles cf his body. 

‘What,’ said 1, ‘you are certainly not afraid of falling ?—come near to the 
centre, and your head will not swim so much.’ 

‘Afraid!’ he replied, vaguely and incoherently. ‘No!—Yes—afraid—for 
you;—save yourself, D ! for God’s sake, save yourseif!’ 

‘Why, man, there is no tear—get you down first, you are nearest the path.’ 

‘No! we shall never go down that path—the demon, D ———, the demon in 
my heart prompts me to throw you frm this pinnacle sheer to destruction, and he 
will not but be obeyed! O Mother of Deity! Queen of Heaven! look on me 
in mercy! 

‘Gracious Heaven!’ sail 1, ‘you cannot mean what you say? As I stood 
horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, and wr.nging them slowly, but with 
his whole strength, raised them above his head, looking upward at the 
same time with eyes sparkling trom unnatural tire, and grinding his teeth, as 
it with anguish, a moment—and, with a wild how! of despair that rung like 
the cry of a vul ure, ie sprang upon me! 

A mercy it was that he gave me that warning! I was prepared so far, 
hat his onset drove me back but one step; another step would have been 
death tome! He grasped me with nis whole strength, and with the convul- 
sive gripe of mortal fear I closed upon him; and thus, in dread embrace, we 
stood straining with the whole power of every sinew. It could not be called 
struggling, it was the slow and steady application of every force and every 
art of two athletic young men striviog, the one in the treazy of madness, the 
other in the dread of immediate dissolution. Now he would bend me a little, 
now [him! Oh what agony that minute was to me ! 

At length, in about two minutes, I knew that his strength was giving way : 
we were equally matched in strength, but i had the full chest and long wind, 
produced by hard exercise through ail my youth in a far northern climate ; he 
was narrow chested, and soon began to pant. Perceiving this, | compressed 
nis ribs with my whole strength, and, bending in his back, gradually brought 
him down on the rock, Butthe moment he was down he commenced strug- 
gling violently, and rolled us both over towards the awful brink. Ithought I 
was gone, and clutched the rough rock with my fingers till the nails were 
torn from them. Providentially my hand caine against one of the rusted 
iroa supports that had, of old, upheld the chain, and I grasped it with that 
clutch commonly called the death-gripe. Holding on by this, and getting 
my legs about it so as to have a good purchase, while he still struggled 
2easelessly with hand and teeth to dislodge me, I caught hold of the hair ot 
his temples, and dashed his head violently against the rock. The blow at- 
fected his brains ; theeyes which had ‘ust been glaring upon me in maniacal 
fury now rolled obliquely in their sockets and his motions was ro longer 
directed against me. With both hands lrepeated the blow, and he remain- 
ed motiontess ; still [ was not sure of him, for I had read and heard the 
insane were very cunning, and adopted many schemes to accomplish their 
ends ; 80, putting one hand to his heart, and being able to perceive only a 
very taint and scarcely discernible beating, I got up and drew him to‘the 
middle of the rock. 

Then resting for a moment to Lreathe and to thank Heaven that I had been 
saved alive from this fearful encounter, I began to descend the rock, dragging 
bim after me till [ got on a secure path, when I shouldered him and carried 
himto where we had left our horses. Here I gut some blacks to carry him 
down to the city of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the house of ourmutual 
employer, Mr. Brown. 

As we were quite by ourselves, I might have accounted for his injuries by a 
supposed fal! among the rocks, but I preferred telling the truth as it is written 
here. An inquiry was made according to the law of Brazil, and I was de- 
clared free of all blame; whilst Pereira, who was then recovering his bodily 
health, was condemned to restraint in a madhouse for life. 

_ P never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Corcovado without 
feelings of horror being cailed up in my mind ; andso painful was this to me, 
that [ was ultimately led tc transport myself and my fortunes to Monte Video. 








THE CARPENTER AND THE CAPUCHIN MONK 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISM OF NICANDER.* BY WM. HQWITT. 


In the evening of the thirteenth of September, 1827, as the moon already 
gleamed forth between the vine branches which, in the glorioussouthern Italy, 
twined themselves amid elms and olives, and formed enchanting Babylonian 
gardens, a poor carpenter pursued his way between Avellino and Naples. He 
had been absent many days from his wife and his child, whom he had left at 
home in his humble dwelling in the Via dell’ Intrascata, in Naples, whilst he 
diligently, and for good wages, had worked in Pomigliano. tde improvised 
al eady in his thoughts over the joy which he should carry with himself into 
the house; and on his way, which he pursued with hasty steps, humming a 
tune as he went, he could not refrain, one time after another, taking out of nis 
pocket, and counting over, the purse which he had earned by his honest l|a- 
bour. He was lightly clad ina somewhat faded green jacket of cottun velvet. 
In a leather strap, which he hung over his shoulder, he carried a plane and 
h's axe, and on his back a kind of knapsack, which contained the remains of 
his provisions. 

The mvon continually ascended higher into the heavens, and it became 
light as day, The trees and vine branches drew in, nearer and nearer ‘o them- 
selves, their shadows irom the highway. The carpenter went rapidly forward, 
with his shadew by his side, which every moment grew shorter and deeper. 
{n ihe heart of the wanderer, on the contrary, it grew ever iighter and more 
joyous; for every step of the moon on her heavenly path, as well as his own 
upon the earth, marked a moment gone, and had conaucted him nearer to Na- 
ples and his cottage. Already ne found himself about an Italian mile from 
Poggio Reale, at a spot where the road bends, and is enclosed on both sides by 
thick vineyards and groups of trees. After three hours’ incessant wandering, 
he resolved here to rest a few minutes, seated himselt on a stone by the way, 
and wiped from his brow the perspiration which the longing ot his soul and 
the exertions of bis body had called forth. 

‘Praised be St. Brigitta,’ said the carpenter to himself; ‘only now two short 
miles to the Capuan gate! So glad and sorich did I never yet, in all my life, 
come fromthe country. For thirteen days’ work | have earned—let me see 
how much.’ @e again took out of his pocket his treasure, Like al! his coun- 
trymen, he was a great lover of ringing coin; but, unlike the rest, he better 
loved a little profit honestly acquired, than adouble gain obtained by deceit. 

‘Let me see. Six gran in small money, a great five-gran piece, and yel 
anther, almost new. ‘That is coined by King Francesco, our gracious prince, 
It is thus, then, that he looks. On silver one seldom sees his likeness. He 
has many children, appropriates the silver to them, and gives the copper to 
us, Altogether sixteen gran; that makes one carlin and six gran in cavalli, 
(copper pieces.) Seven carlins in silver, and a ducat.’ Now the reckoning 
came to the piastres, which he took up and counted in the moonlight, bright 
astheday. ‘ Six, seven, nine, eleven piastres, and all of the mintage ot King 
Ferdinand. ‘That was a prince who was not disposed to let the silver leap 
about in his land. Ah! God bless, then, King Joachim! the stately, gallant 
hero! He gave more freely than he took; and I wish, indeed, 1 had all the 
piastres that my late father received out of his own hand at Caserta. Well, 
it does nut signify ; money travels, and man isa traveller too! Up and bestir 
thee, Giuseppe! Away to Naples; knock at the door of thy house; knock 
lustily, that Marianna may hear thee. March!’ 

Now ran the coins out of the Carpenter’s hand into his pocket; he sprung 
over the ditch upon the highway again, and at the same moment threw out 
his arms, as if he would embrace his dear Marianna, but caught in them a 
great bearded Capuchin monk. 

‘Felicissima Notte,’ said the monk; ‘why in such a hurry, my friend 2? 
The night is long; and before the day reddens thou art in Naples, even if 
thou shouldst travel like a tortoise. [ft thou hast weighty reasons to avoid the 
beams of the sun, bethink thee, too, that night has also its eyes.’ 

‘ What eyes can night have that I should be afraid of ?’ replied the carpen- 
‘3 Nicander, one of the most popular of the modern poets of Sweden, died 
young. One of the most striking peculiarities of the educated people of the 
north of Europe is, their passionate fondness for the south. ‘Their poets and 
artists seem to languish alter the warmth and beauty of Italy as after life it- 
self, and to cherish an inextinguishable regret on returning thence. This was 
the case with Nicander. By the liberality of Prince Oscar, who has so recent 
lv mounted the throne of Sweden, he was enabled to visit Italy. He would 
fain never have quitted it again, but, like the great Danish sculptor, Thor- 
waldsen, have passed his life there; an‘, on his return to the harsh realities of 
the north, he actually seeined to pine and perish from love of ‘the warm south.’ 
His works are chiefly poems ana transiations from our own Shakspeare, and 
the German. Geethe and Schiller. The three short narratives, of which this 
is one, were written by him during his abode in Italy, from occurrences which 
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ier, ‘Of robbers, perhaps you mean, worthy father; but | possess nothing 
that they could deprive me of, except my poor life.’ 


and counted them in the moonshine. Bravo, bravo! thou art clever in thy 
business.’ 4 

‘ {ft I have any ability in my hands, I thank for it the Madonna, St. Bridget, 
and my old father who taught me to be industrious, Farewell, worthy father. 
My time is short. Good night, good night.’ 

* Waita little, child,’ said the monk hastily. ‘Behold this sacred alms box; 
reverence and kiss the Madonna which adorns it, and let not a poor cloister- 
brother perish with hunger upon the highway. It thou art grateful to the 
Madynna and St. Bridget for thy honest gain, offer then a mite to their spirit- 
ual servant, But,’ continued he, in a more deliberate and deeper tone, ‘ it 
thou dost the work of night, and plunderest thy neighbour, then confess thyself 
here to me, beneath the light of the moon and stars. In my breast shalt thou 
deposit thy confession as in the grave. Reconcile thyself to heaven by an of- 
tering to 4 

‘ Plunderest, plunderest ?’ burst @ut our Carpenter, glowing with indigna 
tion. ‘ Plunderest? Father, didst thou not wear this mantle, forthe last tim- 
thou shouldst at this moment offer shrift and solicitalms. O,thou holy Janu 
arius! Thieve? Go to Pomigliano, and ask Signor Meretti if I siole the 
lite sum which he this morning gave me for thirteen days’ honourable and 
Christian work. Sangue di San Gennaro.’ 

‘ Sofily, softly,’ said the Capuchin, while he smiled jeeringly, and showeda 
row ot teeth which glanced forth like fireflies from the deep pitch-black forest 
of hisbeard. ‘Silence, silence ! lamnotihe man who would condemn thee. 
Thy noble scorn convinces me that thy innocent countenance cannot be a 
case fur a bad conscience. SButgive me, forthe sake of all the saints, and of 
mercy, the smallest mite of tny while wealth. Hearestthou ?” And now he 
drew Giuseppe nearer \o him, and said, witha low trembling voice, ‘{ have 
eaten nothing the whole day, nota rotten fig; my tongue has not been moist- 
ened by any drink, except some drops of stinking ditch water. Give me what 
thy heart bius thee.’ 

‘For the sake of the holy Virgin, it shall be so,’ said the Carpenter, and 
produced from his pocket a five-gran piece, which he laid in the Monk’s open 
palm; on which he pushed him gently trom him, and would go, 

‘That is not enough!’ eried the Monk, withsuch a voice that the Carpen- 
ter felt an electric shock in both his knees, znd thought that the earth trembled 
beneath his feet. ‘That is not enough,’ repeated the Monk, and seized rudely 
with his left hand on Giuseppe’s arm, while with his right he caused a huge 
long knite to flash betore iis eyes. ‘ Detestable slave of Mammon! harden- 
ed curmudgeon! Dost thou believe that God and his servan:s will suffer 
themselves to be derided by thee with impunity? Dost thou think, with a 
mock penny, to be able to free thyself from the vengeance of the church, and 
the flames of puryatory? No! it the love of the dust and ashes of wealth 
has so burnt out of thy bosom all shame, all veneration for heaven and the 
saints, then is it more pleasing to God that Satan take thy soul in the very 
act, than that thy sinful hand should present so contemptible an offering. All! 
—AU, or thy life!’ 

‘All, all? tell like an unconscious echo trom the carpenter’s trembling lips. 
He cast a glance on the inonk’s countenance: it had a horrible expressicn, 
and was a living commentary to the text of his word. Giuseppe tirust his 
hand into his pocket, felt long and well, seized suddenly on the precious trea- 
sure, but at the same time, let first one and then another piastre slip between 
his fingers, 

‘Out with it, out with it!’ thundered the capuchin monk. ‘ With thee, and 
the like of thee, Ihave litle time to waste. All, or thy life!’ 

And now was Giuseppe ready. The whole, or at least the greater part of 
the sum had, already enclosed in his hand, completed its journey out of the 
pocket, and was near its goal, namely, the great wide-open hand of the monk 
—the gulf which should swallow it all up, when Giuseppe again cast a look 
on the face of his spiritual foe, in the hope of discovering there some ray ot 
pity ; but it showed wild and immovable. The monk’s visage resemble the 
hard wall of a fortress, the eyes of which seemed shrunk to half their usual 
size, that all the more securely, like the mouths of two cannons, they might 
hurl flames and death against their heipless enemy. ‘The carpenter, seized 
with horror,shrunk together; hishand had no ic ager any strength, but opened 
itself, and scattered on the sandy 10ad the whole troop of carlins and piastres. 

The monk stooped tothe earth to collect the glittering spoil. Quiverimg 
with grief, tear, andindignation, stocd Giuseppe, and wa'ched how one piastre 
after another was gathered by the scoundrel’s hand. The harvest seemed al- 
realy completed ; but the monk searched yet in the sand afler the lost fugitives 
which might yet probably keep themselves concealed, and began to growl like 
an untamed beast which lowers ils head and tears up the ground with its fore- 
feet. ‘Chen flew like lighining a thought through the carpenter’s brain ; and 
as the thunder foliows the flash, so followed the deed on the thought, He 
snatched his axe out of his belt, made a step backwards, grasped firmly the 
shalt, laid the hammer end on his back, and made the edge, with a rushing 
sweep, bury itself in the hard skull of the rapacious monk. 

‘On, Santo!—diavolo! bellowed the monk, wheeled round, and fell extend- 
ed on the earth. A cloud ot dust whirled up around him, as ifthe foul fiend 
whom he had invoxed, had come hiwself, encircled by his Tartarean nimbus, 
to carry off with his own hands the sou! of the villain. And now all was 











still. - 

But in poor Giuseppe’s heart was no peace, but a storm. He siood some 
moments motionless as a statue, with staring eyes, Watching whether the felled 
monk would not give some token of lite. Remorse seized him tast by his 
heart; he prayed God to spare him the name of a murderer; tears dimmed 
his eyes, he let fall the axe, and he thought no more of the lust and now re- 
covered treasure. His only hope at this moment was to discover a breath, 
the slightest motion, which might testify thatthe foe was put out of condition 
again to injure him, but nevertheless lived. In vain !—no sourd, no glimpse 
of motion, or life! ‘The monk lay as if petrified, beside the tatal sam of mo- 
ney, which was no longer found in his hands, but again was scattered on the 
road. His face, turned towards heaven, was lit up by the moon, and its death- 
ly paleness showed so wild in contrast with the black beard and purple stream 
of blood which streamed across his brow, and covered the left eye. 

Such a spectacle as this Giuseppe could not long endure. The enemy lay, 
indeed, on the battle-field ; butstill, in his overthrow and his blood, he looked, 
with his threatening mien, as if he could ery victory; and the conqueror, 
when he had snatched up a part of the piastres, fled at full speed, terrified at 
his prostrate antagonist, and at his own victory. A confused feeling of re- 
morse, mingled with a spark of pleasure over the address with which he had 
freed himselt trom robbery, and perhaps from death ; the fear of being over- 
‘aken and errested as a murderer and highwayman; ail this put wings to 
his feet, Without reflecting whither it led, he took the road to Naples, and he 
sprung onward like a madman. Around him he saw nothing but avengers, 
clad like the Capuchin Monk, in brown fluttering cloaks, and with bloody 
heads, who cried ‘ Vengeance, vengeanee!’ and with their long ropes, and 
their crucifixes in their hands, lashed him forward, torward, downwards tothe 
bottomless pit. ‘The evening wind whispered in his ear, ‘ Where fliest thou, 
murderer? ‘The stars hid themselves, and were ashamed; but the moon 
smiled full in his face, cold and scornfully, as a denouncer. Presently there 
mingled itselt with his fantastic imagination, an actual sound as of horses in 
trot. Trap, trap, trap, heard he distinctly and continually nearer : trap, trap, 
trap; but he knew not whether it was before or behind him. He soon heard, 
too, men’s voices. He drove on in distraction; but behold! towards him 
came four mounted gens-d’armes, bravely trotting in the moonlight, which 
mirrored itself in the bright barrels of their muskets. They rode two and two 
on each side of the way; and the Carpenter, who was in full speed, took the 
middle of the road, in order to dash through. Already had he posted past 
some paces, when the Brigadier, or leader of the little troop, hearing how 
the Carpenter's heart thumped, or seeing the runner’s pale and bewildered as- 

ct, was roused to attention, and hastily wheeling round his horse, shouted 
with a thundering voice, ‘ Halt!’ 

The Carpenter sprang on. 

‘ Halt! or I will send a ball into your leg to stop you.’ 

Then comprehended Giuseppe his meaning. The whole or the greater 
part of his body stopped instantly ; but his legs, which were in full play, 
would make another spring, tut remained in the air; and the Carpenter fell 
on his back in the road, but uncertain whether he had not already a bullet in 
his legs cr his loins. 

Probably he would not so quickly have got up again, bad not the ringing 
laughter of the troop, and the renewed address of the Brigadier, brought him 
to his senses, ‘Corpo di Bacco!’ wilt thou make haste? Come hither, tha’ 
I may look in thy face.’ 

And Giuseppe, spite of the trembling which shook his whole body, raisea 
himself, wafted hs hat fanningly in his hand, and bent it into manilold 
shapes, while he approached the night cavalry. 

‘Who art tiou? What is thy name? here dost thou come from ? 
Where art thou going ?’ This crowd of questions stormed so upon his ears and 
his senses, thet he was able to answer none of them. But the man’s pale 
visage, and confused behaviour, spoke in his stead, and convinced the gens- 
(armes that the tellow’s conscience was not altogether clear, and that they 
had probably before them a criminal. y 

‘Confess thy crimes!’ thundered the Brigadier. ‘Thou hast robbed or mur- 
derea a little,—which, confess, or I kill thee unheard.’ 

‘Oh, Santa Maria! I have not robbed,—I have not mur—mur—.’ He 
could say Do more: the thought of the Monk, who lay in his blood only some 
hundred paces thence, made him dumb. 

‘Oho, scamp!’ cried the Brigadier, ‘ robbed hast thou, and murdered hast 
thoutoo, Dost thou think that [ cannot read in thy face the whole protocol 


‘And thy white piasires,’ added the capuchin, ‘I saw thee as thou sate 
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of thy nocturnal villany? Forward! Bind him, comrades. Two of you 
conduct him to Naples ; with the third I will ride some distance farther on the 
‘way, and hunt up his worthy associates. Fabio, bind him fast. There are 
yet cages enough in the Tribune for such cuckoos, Fabio, Michele; to the 
rig about; march! , 
his was more than the poor Giuseppe could support. Clearly and cer- 
tainly he now saw that there was no escape. Every time that he had 
my the great Tribune, with its grated windows, and dungeon vaults, he 
ad felt a horror of it. Tne very idea of becoming one of its inhabitants was 
a toretaste of all the torments of hell. The certainty ot detection; for the 
Monk would, of course, be found by the Brigadier on the road; ihe convic- 
tion that he im any case was lost; and the hope of gainirg by a volnniary 
contession of his compelled offence, if not freedom and pardon, at least a 
claim on milder treatment, and a mitigated punishment, gave him courage to 
speak. 

‘Signori,’ said he, ‘I am no thief or murderer. Heaven preserve me 
from allevil as I have kept myself from the person and property ot my fel- 
lows. i come now from Pomigliano, where | earned a littie silver. Lam 
no robber, but the poor Carpenter, Giuseppe Connetta of Naples ; bat robbed 
and plundered have [ myself been, as God shall have mercy upon me, by a 
devil in a monk’s cloak, who fell on me on the king’s highway. He menac- 
ed me,—ugh! with a great, great knife, and would have all—all my money, 
or my life. The knite was above me, my money in his fist, and he had cer- 
tainly in conclusion stuck the long dagger into my bosom, if, with my short 
axe, | had net felled him to the earth. There he probably: yet lies in his 
blood. Yes, he has broughton himself his death by his own wickedness, and 
vet he makes a murderer of me, in case he does not yet live, which God 

ant; and if | should never again see the light of the sun, may Heaven's 

reator, and Holy One, save my soul, and protect my weeping wile, and my 
litle child. Lam innocent,—innocent. Santa Maria, here is a little blood 
en my hand, and yet | am no murderer.’ 

‘Hom! Ne, boy, thou preachest more befitting a Monk than a Monk’s 
mourderer. March, comrades. Do thou accompany us to the place, Giuseppe. 
‘We must see how the Monk looks. The judge must decide thy business ; 
and if the Monk be dead, then Well, weil, we must all die once. For- 
ward. March!’ 

The soldiers now rode gently onwards: and Giuseppe kep: pace with them 
along the road, impatient to reach the fatal spot, in the hope that the flung- 
down axe, the money, the Monk’s dagger, ay, the prostrate foe himseli, should 
testify to the truth of his statement. A few moments were sufficient to bring 
them to the spot; and as soon as they stood by the Monk’s corpse, Giuseppe 
was eager to point the attention of the gens-d’armes to the drawa knife which 

et was firmly grasped in the closed right hand of the slain man, The Monk 

ay bloody and pale, in the same outstretched posture. He had not moved a 
limb. 

The nocturnal servatts of justice dismounted frem their horses, and assem- 
bled round the dead Capuchin brother, They felt at him; they lifted up his 
head, of which one eye was open, but fixed and glassy, white the other was 
aoe with clotted blood. ‘fhe hand was cold, the forehead ice-cold, the body 
rigid. 

‘Dead—stone dead,’—muttered the Brigadier, as he cast a dubious look at 
Giuseppe, who stood still, with sunken head, and clasped hands, speechlessly 
contemplating his enemy, in whom he now saw only the spiritual martyr, 
not the justly executed thief. All his wrath had evaporated ; his violent emo- 
tion had resolved itself into regret, and a silent deep remorse. As the briga- 
dier uttered the gioomy word dead, he felt his very vilals quiver. All hope 
was over: aud Giuseppe wept, not so much over his own fate, as over the 
indigence and the inconsolable surrow which awaited his innocent family. 

‘Oh, poltroon,’ exclaimed one of the soldieis; ‘what, weep again. Pol- 

tronissimo ; weep in hell. ‘Thou hast killed the Monk dead, and for this thou 
wilt speedily pay the score. Life for lite, and that promptly. Thank God 
that thou art a Neapolitan, Giuseppe! in Naples life is all of the same 
value. Thou wilt atleast be honourably beheaded. Wert thou a Roman, 
my boy, and hadst killed a monk, they would have knocked thee on the head 
like a ted ox, with a club, and then stuck thee with a knife. Thank God 
that thou wilt die like a man, Giuseppe! Coraggio, coraggio.’ 
_ But this consolation was of the kind which does not console. It was lay- 
ing a blister on a cancerous ulcer. Giuseppe felt no relief from the trooper’s 
coarse good intention. A deep sigh, a shake of the head, and some vehement 
exclamations of horror, were all the trnit of this excitement; and had the of- 
ferer of it been able to see into the heart of the poor Giuseppe, he would have 
imposed on himself as punishment a voluntary penance. 

in the meantime the Brigadier had resolved tv maxe a little closer examina- 
tion of the dead Capuchin, and his articles of clothing. With the assistance 
of another he raised the great corpse toa sitting position, with the face turned 
to the moon, and in the clear light began a thorough ransacking. But scarcely 
had he taken a more particular view of the Monk’s strong features, where the 
fire of a savage character was not yet extinguished, and whose unchanged 
expression seemed to bid defiance even to the power of death, when he tore 
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made at first some objections. He had much rather in all quietness betake 
himself to Naples, without making the smallest claim to the honour of the 
whole affair, and without much taste for anew adventure, the upshot of which 
might prove dangerous to him and his piastres; but Michele, without further 
ceremony, took him by the arm, put the victorious axe into his hand, and led 
him to his appointed place. The others took their posts; the Brigadier set 
himself on the watch behind luxuriant bushes, and an at once to sound 
his little whistle. ‘This gave, in the stiil night, now the grasshopper’s mono- 
tonous shrill sound, now the abrupt note ot a bird. Thus sang the Brigadier 
long and well, listening at intervals to catch some answer; but on the road, 
and through all nature, all remained silent. The great song bird began al- 
ready to get weary ot his new employment, but biew yet out of his whistle 
some long and piercing notes; and lo! there came from the other side of the 
way two Capuchin Monks, silently anddevoutly stealing forward from amidst 
the olive wood. ‘Thereupon followed a third, a fourth, a filth, and sixth, all 
properly bearded and wrapped in the tucked-up cloaks; ay, a seventh fellow 
immediately joined them. ‘They whispered and answered by signs, and again 
listened #s lor a sound ; but now the little pipe was silent, and the Brigadier, 
who had marked well from the bush this spiritual company, laid his pistol in 
order, ‘The seven knaves now separated, as it seemed in order to seek their 
chiet. One of them blew his whistle, ana at the same time came a little 
nearer; he now stood before the worthy leader, who sate most calmly leaning 
against the great stone. 

‘Oh, Capitano! here we are. What's in the wind? muttered the ruftian. 
But the Captain sate motionless as a statue; he did not even onee nod. The 
newly arrived rogue sprang to him, looked him in the face, which was pale 
as death and bloody. 

‘Oh, Diavolo benedetto!’ exclaimed he with a horrible voice. ‘ Hither, 
hither, Ubaldo is bloody; Ubaldo is dead!’ But now it lightened from the 
thicket; bang went the pistol, and the Brigadier’s bali went through the shout- 
er’s heart. ‘Ihe other six rubbers rushed forward; but at the same moment 
out sprung the gens-d’armes with their cocked fire-arms, and Giuseppe with 
his axe. The Brigadier let fall his discharged pistol, seized his carbine, and 
levelled 1t at one of the thieves, who was vainly attempting to carry off Ubal- 
do’s corpse, Deeply wounded, he nevertheless rushed on the Brigadier with 
his drawn sabre; but the stroke fell on the barrel of the gun, and the Brigadier 
struck his assailant so vigourously on his head that he tel! tothe earth. Giu- 
seppe swung valiantly his axe in the air, and had already knocked down a 
robber, who never more arose; when he was seized fast round the waist by 
another, whose hairy muscular arm aimed a dagger at his side, when he was 
disabled by Michele’s bayonet. He fell at Giuseppe’s feet, but in the agonies 
of death, twining himself like a boa-constrictor about both his legs, he bit deep 
into the right one with his teeth, and thus died. Giuseppe tell also to the earth, 
groaning with the pain which he endured from the Monks bite. Fabio 
brought one of the bandit'i captive, and the remaining two nad already, after 
a short and feeble resistance, surrendered with their weapons to Renzo. 

The robber whom the Brigadier had felled to the earth withthe butt-end of 
his carbine, now raised himself, staggered a few steps torward, glared with 
gleomy look around him, saw the victory of the foe, and with a scorniul leer 
drew a dagger from his girdle. With a deep bass voice, which did not trem- 
ble in the least, he flung ont a curse on the lucky conquerors, uttered a cold 
‘adio, adio,’ to his comrades, stabbed himself to the heart, and fell headlong 
dead to the earth. 

pa had in the meantime released himself, from his foe, obstinate 
even in death. The wound which be had received in the leg was not of seri- 
ous consequence. Fabio’s prisoner was pinioned, and the Brigadier com- 
manded the robbers whom Renzo had disarmed, to deliver vp every thing 
which they carried under their cloaks. This being laid with the money 
which was found on the dead robbers, the whole sum did not amount to much 
more than twenty piastres, exclusive of the handsome treasury of gold which 
was discovered in the leader's girdle. The slain were le({t for the present on 
the road; the horses were brought forward, and the gens-d’armes mounted. 
Giuseppe mounted behind Michele, whose steed carried the two with ease; 
and thus, with the Brigadier at the head, Fabio leading his prisoner by the 
Capuchin rope, and the two others marching well bound and wa ched between 
Renzo and Michele, thus marched forward the troop in soiemn silence, broken 
only at times by the sighs and murmurs of the prisoners. The youngest of 
these confessed freely that he wasa runaway convent tailor, who never plun- 
dere: nor murdered, but had been compelled by Ubaldo, whom he one day 
encounteied in the mountains, for the use of the bandit troop, partly to steal 
out of the convent, and partly to prepare the serviceable Capuchin costume. 
The tailor seemed much cast dowr and repentant. 

It was about sunrise as the piciuresque procession entered the Capuan 
gate, and tollowed by sume curious and hurraing spectators, marched safely 
into Naples. The Brigadier at the head bore Ubaldo’s mantle on his carbine, 
and the important girdie in his hand. Giuseppe carried his victcrious axe, 
still dyed with the robbers’ bloo¢c. The pinioned robber-monk went surlily 
on; the others, more silent and humble, looked not up, but kissed from time to 
time the little crucifix which hung on the cord at their waists. The prisoners 





violently open the thick cloak, felt within it with his hand, and thereupon 
turning himself round, exclaimed, as he let the body tall,—‘ By the blood of 
St. Januarius, Carpenter, never in all ‘hy days didst thou do such a brave 
iece of chopping, as when this evening thou hewed through the skull of this 
onk. If Iam not struck with blindness, this Monk is no other than the 
notorious and outlawed bandit chief, Ubaldo Pirotti! Comrades, leok at hitn. 
Jt is the very image of him, the knave. The same nose, the same forehead, 
mouth and hair, which he had that day in August, when he sate upon the 
cliff, on the other side of Caserta, and we fired on him, but not a ball would 
take effect, and we then chased him as the hounds chase a stag, till he van- 
shed in the mountains like a smoke. And this sash round his waist with the 
istols. O thou hardened scoundrel, how hast thou in a month’s time got a 
ard so bushy as this?’ He seized the beard and pulied—the beard lett the 
chin, and remained in the Brigadier’s hand. ‘Two thick mustaches reniained 
alone, stretching across under his nose, and a crisp, dark bordering of beard 
shaded the chin, aud enclosed the pale cheeks like a garland. 

‘ Aha, bravo, bravissimo, Signor Giuseppe,’ exclaimed now with one voice 
the surrounding troopers, took the dreaming Giuseppe in their arms and led 
him forward to convince both him and themselves of the Brigadier’s words. 
They at once recognized the lawless Ubaldo; but it was some time before 
Giuseppe could rightly comprehend his good fortune. The revulsion in his 
fate was alltvorapid. He stood like a maniac, and stared now on the corpse, 
and now on the Brigadier, and could not bring forth a word. 

* Dost thou see that the beard has come off ? Dost thou understand what a 
glorious chop thou hast made? said the Brigadier, ‘The beard is false, the 
cloak is a cheat, and the Monk isa knave. This Ubaldo, the wretch of all 
wretches, who took human life as a petty thief steals hens, and who for fifteen 
months has been to the country in general, and to us in particular, a basilisk 
and a leech—him hast thou struck dead, and art nothing more than a poor 
Carpenter. Thou hast done a great deed. The Monk is no monk, if he be 
not at this moment appointed by Beelzebub father-confessor to the black pit.’ 

Then fell the scales trom Giuseppe’s eyes. With a deep sigh he puffed 
out all the pain which burned in his bosom, into which, in its place, all the 
sensations of joy and happiness rushed in silenttriumph. He raised his grate- 
juleyes to heaven and prayed; but from Madonna and the saints his thoughts 
flew free and rejoicing to the beloved Marianna, and the child, and dwelt in 
their presence a long, long moment of inexpressible transport. 

In the meantime the talse Monk was searched both within and without. 
The Capuchin mantle was stripped off, turned, and shook; but therein was 
found nothing but some small cattle which had grazed there when the true 
Capuchin had carried it on his shoulders. In the girdle, on the contrary, was 

discovered, besides the brace of pistols, one of which was well loaded, near 
two hundred golden Napoleons, row atler row sewed into the belt. ‘Three 
gold watches were found in the deep waistcoat pockets, with a note b»ox, out 
of which many leaves were torn ; finally the Brigadier came upon a small 
ivory whistle in one of the pockets, in the form of a transpierced pulley, and 
resembling the whisties which Punchinello uses in the folks’ theatre at Na- 
ples, oaly somewhat larger 

Giuseppe now collected carefully all the money which he had before in his 
turn left lying onthe road. {t belonged to him now by double right: he had 
earned it a second time with his axe; but the Brigadier, who had finished his 
researches, announced what he had found, adding, that all the property dis- 
covered must be laid betore the magistrate, who would decide to whom it 
should be awarded. ‘For my part, Giuseppe, I desire of the whole plunder 
nothing but this whistle’ said the Brigadier. ‘This little whistle only is all 
that I take out of the whole lot and booty.’ 

All gathered round the Brigadier to see the whistle, and to inquire what he 
meant actually to effect with it; or why he set such a value upon it. 

® Si,’st, comrades!’ said the Brigadier, with a lively but low voice. ‘See 
hat your pieces aie charged—resh priming in your pans—quick and silent. 
The business of the night is net yet finished, The Carpenter hasdone a deed 
that we must applaud and envy, but we have yet done nothing. If my plan 
succeeds, then we continue what Giuseppe has becun. Are vou ready, eh ? 

And while the Brigadier spoke, the arms were in order. ‘ Bravo, then,’ 
continued he; ‘so, now, wrap the corpse in the cloak again, and set it here 
against this stone; do you comprehend? Behind yon bush! shall take my 
stand with the whistle, which shall lure the birds into the net. Fabio, lead 


ware delivered up at the Tribune; but Giuseppe was conducted by Michele 
to his dwelling in the Via dell’ Infrascata, where he was received with amaze- 
ment and joy by the good Marianna, and where his child hung the whole day 
at his knee, to hear with open mouth and deep devotion the whole wonderful 
story related, and burning with desire to see Ubaldo’s girdle and the bright 
gold pieces. 

The legal inquiry was terminated by the worst of the robbers being doomed 
to the galleys for life: the second to the same punishment for a year; but the 
convent tailor, as having been inveigled, was dealt more gently with, and 
afier some time set at liberty. The gens-d’armes received each a prover 
reward; and to Giuseppe was adjudged the two hundred Napoleons, together 
with the girdle into which they had been stitched, after repeated proclamation 
had been made for any one to come forward who could substantiate his claim 
tothem. In Naples there was a general rejoicing over the death of the dread- 
ed Ubaldo. ‘The Carpenter still lives, respected and beloved amid his family 
and connexions, in fluurishing cireamstances ; and in the Molo, in the Chi- 
aja, and other squares and streets, is yet related and sung the exploit of the 
brave and fortunate Miester Giuseppe Connerra.—Tait’s Magazine. 








FOURTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 


SECTION A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE.— 
PRESIDENT, THE EARL OF ROSSE, 


Sir D. Brewster then gave a provisional Report on the hourly Meteoro- 
logical Observations carried on at Inverness, at the expense of We British As- 
suciation, by Mr. Thomas Mackenzie. It appeared from this Report that the 
hours of mean temperature for the whole year were 8h 30m and 7h 35m, the 
interval between which is 11h 15m, which is called the critical period, and 
which is a constant quantity. This value o1 the critical interval at Leith was 
foundto be 11h 15m, which was the average of some years’ observations ; and 
it is interesting to observe, that the very same amount of the critical interval 
has been found at Inverness, in a mah more northeri. jatitude. 

TORONTO, 

‘On the Meteorology of Toronto, and its comparison with that of Prague, in 
Bohemia, by Col. Sasine.—'The observations at Toronto were made during 
the years 1841 and 1842, on every day except Sundzys, Christmas-day, and 
Good Friday, at inervals of every two years. Since 1842 they have been 
made at intervals of an hour. For the purpose of rer‘ering this communica- 
tion more interesting, Col. Sabine had compared these Toronto observations 
with those made by M. Kail, at the Observatory at Prague, in Bohemia, 
Col. Sabine entered into a comparative description of those two stations, both 
situate at a distance from the ocean between and 400 miles in the middle 
of large continents. But there is one important difference, that in Europe we 
enjoy a climate of higher mean temperature, in proportion to the latitude 
than they have in America, or the isotiermal lines descend lower in America 
than in Europe. Thus the latitude and elevation above the sea of Toronto 
and Prague stand thus :— 


Latitude. Elevacion, 
Toronte . . .43d 39m... . 230 feet. 
Prague... .50d 05m... . 582 “ 


Difference. ..6d 26m... . 252 “ 
Prague should be colder on account of its elevation, 0d-8 m. Fah. 
Mear ‘femperature of Toronto, 44d 4 Difference 4d 3. 


i Prague. . 48d 7 
Difference of Temperature corrected ) Prague warmer, 
for difference of Elevation ‘ 5d Im, 

Prague being 54 1m warmer than Toronto,alihough its latitude is 6d 26m high- 
er. Col. Sabine then drew attention to a table of the diurnal oscillation of 
temperature, and explained it. The very smal! differences in the results at 
the several hours of the two years, were remarkable, as showing that we 
have already determined the diurnal march of the temperature, as far as jit 
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thou ihe horses out of the hollow way, and bind them tothe cate that thou seest 
beyond thee; and there wait silently and circumspectly ‘With thy finger on 
the trigger: dost understand? Thou, Michele, concea' ‘thyself behind the 
vines, and take Giuseppe with thee; silentas mice. Aveecanito2? Doyou 
make me?’ ; ; 
All that the Brigadier ordered wes exceuied ina Moment. Giuseppe alore 


can be obtained by two-hours observations, with a close approximation tothe 
truth. It also appeared that the climate of Toronto is warmer during the 
| hours of the day, and colder during those of the night, than that of Pracue 
| Another diagram exhibited the mean monthly and annual temperature in 
cach of the two years, compared with Prague, and a mean temperature ot 


twenty years He thenexhibited a diagram showing the elastic force or :e) 





sion of the vapour in the atmosphere of those two places, and the degree o 
humiliiy produced by it, together with their diurnal and annual oscillations 
At Toronto the degree of humidity was greatest at the coldest hour of the day 
and least at the hottest with remarkable regularity, the curve of humidity har- 
moniz ng with that of temperature, but being inverted in its range. ‘The ave- 
rage state of the air at Toronto was that it contained 0-78 paris of the mois- 
ture required for its saturation. The curve of mean tension of the vapour had 
an ascending and descending branch in exact harmony with that of tempera- 
ture. He then pointed our some remarkable deviations from this agreement, 
and particularized the climate of ‘Trevandrum, in the East Indies. Afier 
examining (he mean monthly humidity and tension, he proceeded to consider 
the atmospheric pressure, and compared the barometrical ranges at Toronto 
and Prague, and showed how remarkably similar were the phenomena which 
sleceneed themselves in this subject over the two continents; and noticed a 
case in which, at each place. within the compass of a very few days, the high- 
est and the lowest observed height of that instrument occurred, being appa- 
rently part of one great aumospheric wave. Col, Sabine suongly reeommend- 
ed that hygrometric observations should always accompany those ot the ba- 
rometer; abd that reductions should be made and registered at the time, oth- 
erwise unreduced observations weuld be so unaccountable as to become worth- 
less. 

A discussion followed, chiefly upon the theoretic views adopted by Col. Sa- 
bine, all the speakers concurring in the value of the observations, and the skill 
and ability displayed in their discussion. 


SECTION C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—PRES. 
IDENT, MR. H. WARBURTON. 


GEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 

‘Critical Remarks on certain passages of Ur. Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise,’ by the Dean of York.—[ We give bat a bricf abstract of this com- 
munication, as it was published the following day, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘fhe Bible defended against the British Association !'} ‘The author 
objects to the theory of the original formation of the earth, and the various sub- 
sequent changes in its condition, described by Dr. Buckland, because bis theory 
will not account for the many facts made known by geologists. These facts 
are, principally, the abundance of limestone rocks in formations of ail reputed 
periods ; the absence of a complete series of rocks, as represented in tables of 
the strata, at any one locality ; the non-university of the coal, lias, &e.; and 
the inversion of the strata at Malvera and Abberly. He also gives Dr. Buck- 
land credit for many improbabilities, such as the formation of ail the strata from 
the wreck of granite alone by the action of rain-water; the omission of the 
sea, &c., in his account ; the growth of trees on bare granite; and fish living 
in fresh water,—in water only. The Dean then proposes a theory of his own, 
“to account for every modern discovery.’ He supposes that the world con- 
tinued as it was made for nearly two thousand years,—the land, the air, and 
water beiog all thickly peopled. He then introduces a series of violent con- 
vulsions, continuing for several days uninterruptedly, by which al the strata, 
from the Silurian upwards, were formed. Submarine volcanoes burst through 
the gigantic crust of the earth, and poured their streams of lava into the sea, 
and torrents of rain descended from the higher lands. ‘The author does not 
insist on attributing these agencies to natural or supernatural causes. The 
strata first formed would oaly contain ‘a few crawling repules, crimoidea, or 
trilobites ;”’ the second would overwhelm the saurians, who lived on the edge 
of the waters; the next, ‘*the heavy aminals, who, )n the flood that is covering 
the land, are uvable to fly fast enough to the hills’—the megatierium, the 
didelphys, the pterodac'ylus, &c. Strata would thus be formed every day, 
t.e wateria@ arangivg themselves according to their specific gravity. The 
coal he sdpposes ‘tu voze out froin the side of the volcano,” aud the plants 
in it to have been caught by “the shale thrown high into the air, and falling 
with velocity to the tuttom, carrying down upon the coal the large leaves of 
ferns, &c., which it weets with in its descent.”’ The lias fossils were sunk to 
the bottom by the clay suspended in the turbid waters adhermg to them ; aud 
the oolites were formed out of the ‘purer lime, tossed and roiled about into 
little balis.”” ‘* Lastly, the chalk subsides and the sand—but little remains for 
these to inclose, and little is inclosed within them.” In this mauner adeluge of 
but a few weeks’ durativn woul’, in the opinion of the Dean of York, produce 
the whole series of stratified rocks, and explain every discovery which cannot, 
he says, be accounted for by the theory of Dr. Buckland. 

Prof. Sedgwick rose to otfer some comments on this communication. “ But 
before I proceed to do so,” he observed, ‘1 think it nght to state afew cireum- 
stances respecting the principles on which the association acts, and the motives 
by which its members are brought together. Our object is, tiie camparison of 
facts ; the shifting of them, by kindred spirits meeting together, 1n the pure love 
of truth, for the advancement of science, and thus ascending to higher general- 
izations, and the knowledge of those laws by which individual phenomena are 
governed. Every man has generalized to a certain extent, by separating pecu- 
liar and individual facts, embodying them in some general conception, and 
giving itaname. Wherever truth can be expressed in language, it is done 
as a generalization. As we advance in the discoveries of science, facts multi- 
ply so fast upon us that they become unmanageable, if we could not group 
them by certain resemblances, or include them under some simple lew which is 
merely an expression of a general conclusion derived from facts which we know 
to be true, and from which ail these phenomena proceed, as necessary end in- 
evitable consequences. The moment we arrive at the knowledge of such a 
law we can assume, in a certain sense, @ prophetic character, and predict events 
with certainty, because we know that the Author of Nature is unchanging in 
his operations, and that the same effects will follow the same cau-es in times to 
come as in tines past. : : 

Astronomical predictions afford a familiar example o/ the certainty of 
these conclusions, amd, in tact, whenever we act upon ‘expericnce’ in the 
most homely affairs, we act on the same principle. We meet together here 
to extend our generalizations of new facts, or to modity those laws at which 
we have attained, so as to bring our generalizations up to the condition of 
present knowledge, In some cases we have tested our general conclusions 
so often that we are as certain of their truth as we are of our own existence, 
There are others in which we have not arrived at apy such certammty, and it 
is exactly such conclusivns, and the facts connected w.th them, that we meet 
here to discuss. Even in astronomy there are siill certain residual pheno- 
mena, at present not fully explained; but in a new science like geology, 
which brings to light such a vast variety of unexpected phenomena, such 1n- 
dications of intense and powerful action, the mechaniym of whch is but im- 
perfectly ccmprehended, it is most advantageous that collections of facts, 
brought here by observers with different views, should be closely examined, 
in order that one may cheek another, and that laws of phenomena be made 
out, before any one presumes.to put furth any theory o! the earth and its for- 
mations, 

J speak not of the moral effects of such meetings and discussions, although 
they are of immense importance, but I speak now of the primary objects of 
this Association, which is the furtherance of physical science, on the princi- 
ples pointed out. On this ground I hold it certain, that the discussion of 
broad theoreticat questions and cosmogontes, — like those now brought betore 
us, is utterly unfit for the present meeting. If this practice be once allowed, 
any man will be at liberty to overhaul the pages of a volume like Dr. Buck- 
land’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ pregnant with most impostant truths, and, 
without any personal knowledge ot the subject, or a single new fact to offer, 
he may raise objections to which it would be impossible to give an adequate 
reply, because they are drawn from considerations out of the province of facts 
and observation. To describe all the conditions which the earth has under- 
gone from the primeval days of chaos to the present time, were indeed im- 
possible; and the liability to misrepresentation ought to deter any man from 
attempting it, did he even suppose he had the means of doing so. Besides, 
this is our object, which I again assert tobe the examination of facis either, 
to modify our theories and generalizations, if we have gone too far, or bring 
into harmonious order our new facts, by some very new aud noble gene- 
ralization. el P 

We have nothing to do, as members of the Association, with moral or 
religious,orpolitical truths, in which the elements of human passion are hable 
to be mingled. Every one who brings a statement of facts to this meeting 
asserts his willingness to abide the test of observation and experiment; and 
when a paper is brought here which deals not with facts, but with theories and 
cosmogonies, we should reject it altogether, as in ils nature unfit for our 
notice. Itsdiscussion is permitted now (but will, I trust, never be permitted 
again), out of regard to certain opinions and feelings, in which we participate 
with the Dean cf York, and which not one of us would resign but with life 
itself. Atthe sametime, we are willing to show, on all proper o¢ casions, though 
this isa very improper one,that we are not alraid of facing any of the diffi- 


culties with which the specula'ive part of oursubject may be surrounded.’ So 
far our reporter endeavoured to follow the remarks of Prof. Sedgwick in the 
order and words in which they were spoken. The remaining portion of our 
repoit must be considered as a short and imperfect abstract of ™ hat was 
said :—With regard to Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ i believe that 
his account of the successive changes by which the earth has been brought 
to its present state, substantially represents facts. His account of the origi- 
nal nebulous condition of the earth, is not a wild conjecture, bata probabi- 
ly, suggesied by the phenomena of the heavens 

We know that at the present day the who.e globe is composed ofa few ele- 
mentary substances, taking eithera solid, fluid, or vapoury form, and that 
by an increase of te mMperature such as we believe to have ence existed, they 
would all be reduced to the lasto! these condi ions The conde Sation of 
such a mass of incandescent vapour by the radiation of ils heet, might form 
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a shell or crust about a liquid cenire ; but he neither says thata/ the solid mat- 
ter was granite, nor that all the liquid was rain water. Dr. Buckland pro- 
ceeds to state that th s shell would be composed of granitic and kindred rocks ; 
that is to say, rocks of crystalline structure ; not stratified, 01 arranged in la- 
ming, by t.¢ force of gravitation acting on particles held in suspension in a 
fluid pte forme out by currents. Now, it is a fact, that all the lowest rocks 
with which we are acquainted have some such character. It is true, they 
contain but a small per-centage of carbonate of lime, and some other constt- 
tuents of the strata formed upon them, but these may have been derived trom 
the waters that covered them, or the interior of the globe ; for in such a mass 
who shall say what are the elements within 3 : 

Sir Humphrey Davy supposed the interior of the earth to be the reservoir 
of the metallic bases of the earths ; and as the cooling of the earth must have 
been attended with a diminution of bulk, this crust would inevitably be 
broken and cosrugated, and the fluid contents of its interior from time to ume 
forced out. 

The objection which the Dean of York has taken to the truth of our tables 
of the superposition of the strata, is founded on a total misconception of the 
nature ofour investigation, and of the facts of the case. No stratum can be 
universal, any more than the sea, in which it was formed, can be supposed to 
have been universal; an as the sea has always been shilting its boundaries, 
it follows necess:rily, that in some places certain terms of the series will be 
wanting, and a formation of high antiquity be overlaid by one of much more 
modern date. ‘Uhe sections given by Mr. Murchison only show the sirata 
which appear in the actual escarpmeats, as seen in ravines and sea clifls, and 
wherever na'ure has exhibited them; and | affirm, that these sections prove 
the truth of our arrangements. Even where there are exceptions, they do 
nv Vitiale our arrangemenis; for we can give a rational explanation of them, 
and, by showing the to be exceptions, they confirm our previous conclusions, 
The Dean of York ubjects to Dr. Buckland’s account of the formation of the 
various strata which succeeded these first-formed mineral masses, and pro- 
poses, instead, a theory of his own, by which, he says, “every phenomenon 
can be explained;” and as it is one thing to find fault with a theory, and 
another to propose a beiter explanation, perhaps it will be well to compare the 
Dean’s hypothesis with the actual facts, in the orier he has himselt adopt- 
ed:— 

First, we find a set of strata reposiag on those before mentioned, and ev- 
idently formed trom them by the inechanical action of tidal currents and 














_ surf beating apon shores, stratified rocks containing no fossils, either because 


their struciure has been altered by crystalline action, or because they were 
formed before the existence of organic life—a supposition which appears to 
be the more probible, since in passing through the successive strata above 
them, in descending order, we find the number of species, and of types also, 
gradually diminished, till we arrive at a point where they appear to cease 
altogether. Upon these again we find sedimentary rocks containing fossils, 
and beds of limestone, which are nothing more than ancient coral reefs, for 
we can trace the coral as they grew, and see that thev are all absolutely dis- 
tinct from any now existing; and with these are beds ot bivalve shelis, not 
scattered at raniom ana brosen by violen:e, but lying in pairs, where they 
lived and died, and were quietly entombed. And out of ail the multitude of 
species which then existed, surely some would have survived the changes 


. which succeeded, and sti!l be found in our own seas, if, as the Dean of York 


supposes, those changes are limited to a few days in their operations, Next 
to these Silurian rocks, as they are called, is the old red sandstone—a system 
many thousands of feet thick ia Scotland, most of it being coarse conglome- 
rate, formed of pebbles worn round on a sea coast, and requiring an enormous 
lapse of ages fur their formation. With these are occasionally found beds 
containing fish of furms strange and unknown to the present day, and supply- 
ing new links and analogies to the zoologist in his classification. 

Passing southward, we find the same series of rocks enormously developed. 
in Herefordshire and the adjoining counties, becoming finer in their com- 
position, as if leaving ‘he coast, and approaching a deeper sea ; and still tur- 
ther south, in Devon and Cornwall, we find the same rocks, occupying the 
saine place in the series, assuming a new mineral type and swarming with 
animalexistence, If we look to other countries, we fiad still this formation, 
containing the same remarkable fish, spread over large regions in Russia and 
America, and, indeed, wherever geological investigations have been carried. 
In almost ali this series ot rocks there is no such cementing /awa streams as 
the Dean supposes; rocks do occur, though there are numberless examples 
of disrupting igneous action. With respect to the Jinversion of strata at 
Malvern, which the Dean thinks inexplicable by any forces which geologists 
can bring to bear, it happens to be no uncommon occurrence. In Liege the 
very miners are perfectly familiar with this circumstance, and the certainty 
ofthe fact may be at all times ascertained by following the inverted beds along 
their strike, till, after various changes and conturtions, they at leng'h assume 


their true position, Passing on towards the coal strata, we fiad thick beds of 


limestone and grit, with which the coal is found almost universally to be as- 
sociated. ‘I'he extent of the coal formation itself, in various parts of the 
world, is much more wonderful and ditlicult of explanation, than its absence 
from other regions, I cannot stay now to inquire into the causes which pro- 
rhote its formation at this particular period, but when I remind you that it is 
thousands of feet thick, that the beds of coal themselves are acknowledged by 
bxanists and chemists to be entirely formed of masses of vegetables swept 
down into the sea by annual torrents, or ihe growth of ages in peat bogs and 
forests, and the deitas of rivers, thatit contains the fronds and stems ot hun- 
dreds of ferns and o:her plants, all of extinct species, and requiring for their 
growth a climate widely differing from our own, it does indeed seem scarcely 
worth while arguing against a theory which attributes these extensive and 
complicated phenomena to the ‘mud thrown up by a volcano, and catching 
the leaves of trees in its descent!’ 

Again, passing on to the new red sandstone, with its tacks of peculiar and 
extraordinary animals—the lias, with its no less wonderful saurians and 
shells,—not the shells of the present seas—not the crocodile of the Nile or the 
Ganges, but lor ns now utterly past away, we must pause tor a minute to con- 
sider the startling announcement made by the Dean respecting this period. 
He says, that after the trilobites and crincidea had been buried by the mighty 
inundation he had brought over the earth, and afler the saurians and other 
inbabitants of the shore were intombed, we should expect te find next those 
‘heavy animals who were unable to fly fast enough to the hills, the mag- 
atheria, didelphys, pterodactyle, &c.’ In this selection the Dean has been par- 
iculaily untortunate. The mezatherium was, indeed, an enormous animal— 
mightier than any of the present degenerate of the earlh: he lived by tearing 
down the trees of the forest, and browsing or the leaves and branches; he 
was armed with terrific claws, and protected by a skin more dense than that 
of the rhinoceros; but, unfortunatly for the Dean, he was one of the last caught 
even according to his own hypothesis, and, as we believe, did net exist till 
ages after, if indeed he were not coeval with the eariler races of men. His 
next example, the didelphys, did certainty appear and perish in the oolitic 
period ; it was, in fact,the earliest warm-blooded animal that existed on the 
earth—bu: what was it? A little opossuin, not bigger than a guniea-pig, 
The third is. if possible. worse chosen than the rest—‘ the pterodactylus ! 
Why, the pterodsclyle was the fying dragon of the ancient world, and would 
have been far enough above the hills ere a flood could overtake him. For 
any nan so unacguainted with the most familiar facts of our science as to 
confound together three animals of a different epoch, and so utterly unlike in 
their physical stracture, it is elf a potentain in the nistory of geology : nor 
would such an exposure have been allowed were it not tur the considerations 
betore alluded to. 

As regards the period of time occupied in the formation of the strata, I will 
mention but a few circumstances, In one part of the oolitic series, we find 
beds of coralline limestone, separated by a small thickness of clay, aud in this 
clay are multitudes of crinoids, whose bases yet remain fixed to the rock on 
which they grew: in ‘hat little bed of clay is represented at least a period of 
time sufficient for the growth of these animals. in another formation, the 
lias, I have waced for twenty miles together a deposit ot the coprolitic matter 
of the great saurians of the period, a formation which could only have taken 
place, tranquilly, during the lives of many generations of those animals. In 
a newer part of the series, the rocks constituting Portland Island, we find, rest- 
ing on be js of marine limestone, layers of vegetable soil containing large pros 
trate trunks of dicotyledonous trees, and portions of their branches remaining 
upright, and fixed in the earth by their roots; and trunks of plants resembling 
the recent Zamia, standing where they grew, but silicified, and covered up with 
beds of fresh-water limestone, Here, again, a few feet of strata represent a 
period of time in which the sea wasconverted into dry land, the land overgrown 
vy forests; and this again became a fresh-water lake, inhabited by shells al- 
lied to species now existing. To the single stratum, therefore, where these 
trees were found, belongs a period of time sufficient for the growth of a forest. 
Ti:ne would fail me to tell the numerous changes of physical condition ac- 
companied with corresponding changes in animal organization, which char- 
acterize every Civision of the cretaceous and tertiary strata. The Dean of 
York, indeed, says that ‘little remained for thein to inclose, and little is in- 
closed within them.’ Here, again, is a strange ignorance of notorious facts, 
tor these are the very strata in which the traces of organic life are most varied 
and abnndant. The conclusions of geologists would indeed be vain if found 
ed on such irrational guesses and absurd hypotheses; but by a steady and hum- 
ble study of nature, in a subject so vast and comprehensive, we could make 
but litle progress, did we not call in the aid of the zoologist, the botanist, and 
the chemist, and, paying the utmost respect Lotheir opinions, regulate our con- 
clusions by their evidence. 

In determining the succession of the strata, or any other problem in our 
science, we inust be content to ascend, step by slep, from small assemblages 
of facts to higher generalizations, until we obtain the whole sequence. With 
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regard to the succession of animal life, the evidence is so conclusive that no 
naturalist or competent observer willnow deny that new species have continu- 
ally appeared—not by the transmutation of those before existing—but by the 
repeated operatiun ci creative power. In his ordinary dealings with the natu- 
tal world God works by second causes; so that one natural phenomenon may 
be said to flow directly from another, But when we see successive orders of 
animal existence and successive organic types, which have ministered to the 
functions of animal life, we caa only say a living spirit had been breathed in- 
to dead matter, far differing from the mere causative or material laws, and that 
the beings of whatever order were the effect ofa direct creative will. 

In conclusion, the Protessor remarked, that what he had stated was as no- 
thing in comparison of the evidence which might be brought torward in sup- 
port of his argument. ‘There might be difficulties in the dark‘ investigations 
of scicnce, but the way to throw light upon them was to siftthem tothe bottom, 
and not to shut our eyes like frightened children, and think thereby to save 
ourselves from danger. Truth could never be oppossed to itself; and the 
perception of truth, whether physical or moral, was but a perception of one 
portion of the will of God. He was not permitted there (he knew that were 
he to make the aitempt he would very properly be interrupted by the President) 
to enter on a great question by formally attempting to reconcile the phenomena 
of geology to the language of the word of God. But he had no fears as to 
the result of such an attempt, if soberly made, on right evidence and in the 
simple love of truth; nor did he doubt that the highest discoveries of science 
wouid ever be found in perfect harmony and accordance with the language 
and meaning of revelation. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


‘On the Excavations of the Rocky Channels of Rivers, by the reccssion of their 
Cataracts. 


Mr Featherstonhaugh drew attention to the manner in which extensive la- 
custrine and marecageous districts upon the continent of North America, have 
been drained and rendered fit habitations for man. During his researches in 
that part of the western hemisphere, he found evidences upon all the rivers 
whose valleys were bounded by lofty escarpments, that tbe g rge in which each 
river owed had been cut out of the land by the recession of a cataract. The 
river Mississippi flowed in a valley of this character. From the Falls of St 
Anthony to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, the distance was avout 2,000 
miles during the first 1,200 of whick these escarpments, varying from 200 to 
450 feet in height, were everywhere found, divided from each other by a width 
varying from one to two aud a half miles, the valley beiwg during the greater 
part of this course thickly studded with well wooded islands, amongst which 
the waters of the river flowed. Upon a level with the surface of theese islands 
were extensive plains connected occasionally with lateral valleys coming through 
the escarpments, the soil of which was identically the same with that of the 
slands, being a light vegetable sandy soil much mixed up with decayed fresh- 
waier shells ; showing that these soils were the old muddy bottoin of the river, 
deposited when it occupied the whole breadth of the valley from escarpment 
to escarpment. ; 

These, and analogous appearances upon the courses of other American rivers, 
especially the immense lacustrine deposits separating Lake Erie from Lake 
Huron, seventy miles in breadth, were adduced as proofs of a great diminution 
of the quantity of fresh water once occupying the lakes, end the fluviatile 
courses of that covtinent : indeed, from the difference of level between 4 
point on the Wisconsin River and the channel of the upper Fox River, over 
which boats now pass in time of great floods, the water communication betwixt 
the Mississippi aud Lake Erie seems to have been uninterrupied. This por- 
tion of the paper was in‘ended to show, that the quantity of water in the rivers 
in ancient times so far exceeded the quantity flowing in them at present, that 
the cataracts in the rivers must have been much more powerful, and that there- 
fore the process of excavat-un of the rocky channels of rivers by the recession 
of their cataracts, must have been then effected in much shorter periods of time 
than at present. 

From all these considerations, and from the known fact that the Falls of St. 
Anthony had not receded more than twenty yards in the last 100 years, the au- 
thor drew the deduction that the whole valley of the Mississippi, from the Falls 
of St. Anthony to the point where the escarpments terminate, had been exca- 
vated by the recession of that cataract, aud that the excavation had vroceeded 
at a much more rapid pace than it does in our times. The author next pro- 
ceeded to explain the peculiar mechanical power which streams employ in 
forming their channels by the operation of cataracts, and divided it into two 
methods, the molar or grinding process, mostcommon In mouNtainous countries 
constituted of primary rocks, and the subtracting or undermining power, exercised 
upon strata of a softer quality. 7 

T’o illustrate the first of these methods, Mr. Featherstonhaugh exhibited a 
beautiful pictorial view of a remarkable cataract in the Cherokee country, 
called Ovnay Kay Amah, or White Water, which he visited in 1837, and 
which had not attracted the attention of any other traveller. This cataract 
was ata point several miles from the extreme edge of the mountain, and was 
upwards of 600 feet high, the water falling in various pitches and inclined 
planes from the top to the bottom. Wherever the water found a depression in 
the surface of the gueiss it lodged there, and on the first foriuitous pebble 
coming into the cavity the work of destruction would begin, the current in- 
cessantly whirling about the pebble, and grinding the sides of the rock until a 
pot-hole was formed. These were there in great numbers, some of them four 
teet in diameter, and six feetdeep. Where great numbers abounded, the pa- 
rieties became at leng.h weak, and, giving way, all the pot-holes would coa- 
lesce intoone. This process being repeated in various portions of the rock, 
the cohesion of the mass became diminished; and at the season of periodical 
floods, huge masses, weighing forty tons and upwards, would be precipitatea 
to the bottom. This was thestate of the great fragments ac the bottom of the 
ravine, all of them bearing evidence of having been dislocated by the power 
of the water exercised upon the pot-holes. 

Such was the method by which this gorge, several miles long and about 600 
feet in depth, had been ground out of this mountain of gneiss. At this locality 
were the evidences of the volume of the river having once being at least ten 
times larger than at present. A semi-circular ledge of gneiss, at the lop, east 
of the stream and 1,200 feet wide was worn bare ‘vra great distance, and down 
its perpendicular face was concave, as tf the river had been projected over the 
top, aud the screen of water in face of the concavity, and the concussion, 
and the mois:ure, had produced the usual effect, of peeling off the coats of the 
rock. It presented much such an appearance as the rock at Horse Shoe Fall at 
Niagara would do, if the water were so much diminished a: that point as to 
abandon it, and to be projected only from the comparatively small fall of the 
Schlossa, on the American side of the river. For the other example of the 
subtracting, or wuudermining power exercised in the recession of cataracts, the 
Falls of Niagara were taken, of which a flat view was given, together with a 
section of the rocks. Mr. Featherstonhaugh had published a paper, in 1831, 
explaining the recession ofthis cataract. 1t is well known that the river Ni- 
agara flows upon a bed of limestone from which it projects itse)f, and that this 
rock is supported by a strong bed of friable shale upwards of seventy feet 
thick. The moisture arising from the screen of water, the current of wind 
behind it, and the concussion, loosen and remove the shale, and the superin- 
cumbent limestone, losing its support, falls down. In this manner the cata- 
ract had receded at least six miles fromthe Queenston heights. Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh expressed en opinion that this operation of excavating long chan- 
nels of rivers, as in the instance especially of the Mississippi, may be censid- 
ered in the class of providential arrangements, since by it the lakes, swamps, 
and immense marecageous surfaces become drained, and rendered salubrious 
and productive habitations for man.—London Atheneum. 





THE VIRTUOUS FAMILY. 


A TALE OV RURAL LIFE. 

If any man wish to behold human nature under the most attractive and 
most virtuous circumstances in which it exhibits itself, we would advise him 
to enter the cottages of the Scottish peasantry, and attentively stady the princi- 
ples and maxims by which their conduct is uniformly regulated. We are not 
sufficiently vain of our species to hold out to him the delusive hope of his 
there witnessing human nature in that virtuous and dignified aspect in which 
it has been erroneously represented by some of our poets, possessed of a much 
larger measure of imagination than of judgment; but we do, in sober serious- 
ness, aflirm, that in the lowly abodes of Scottish cottagers there are to be seen 
such scenes of moral virtue and Christian piety, and of ail that is lovely 
in Our common nature, as are not to be paralleled in any other country in the 
world, 

We do not know if our countrymen in general feel an equally ardent at- 
tachment to the Jand of their birth; but on raminatidg on those beautiful lines 
of the poet, we think we have felt something of the same passionate attach- 
ment to our country which glowed in his bosom :— 

“ Lives there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
‘This is my own—-my native land.’” 


And never have we felt more high!y delighted than when listening to authen- 
tic narrations of the simple and harmless manners and virtnous actions of our | 
national peasantry. 


In an extremely beautiful and picturesque but secluded spot in the north of } 
Scotland, are still to be seen the ruins of a cottage which was, for half a century, 
the humble residence of a family admired by ail who Knew them for their quiet 


and inoffensive habits. About twenty years since, its inmates were tive in 
number, consisting of husband and wife, two sons, and a daughter. 

For a successivn of years this secluded family spent their time in peace and 
happiaess. They possessed uninterrupted health, with a competency of the 
necessaries of life; and more than this they had never aspired to. Limited as 
must necessarily have teen their acquaintance with the world, they had, never- 
theless, learned sufficient to convince them, from their own observation as well 
as from the doctrines of the religion they professed, that a man’s happiness was 
by nu means proportioned to the extent of his possessions; but that, on the 
contrary, he who, in addition to the blessing of health, enjoyed as much of the 
bounties of Providence as piovided him with daily bread, had generally the 
greatest share of this world’s felicity. 

No unhallowed passion ever broke out in the breast of either of the lowly 
group, to destroy their individual or collective felicity. Every member of the 
lutle family seemed to teel and to act as if the happiness of the whole was 
entirely dependent on his conduct. Neither of them knew what it was to 
harbour in his bosom a selfish consideration, even fur a moment. ‘They seem- 
ed, as if by an unerring spirit of foresight, to anticipate each other’s wants 
and wishes; and to adininister to those wants, and to gratify those wishes, 
appeared to them a luxury of the highest order. They were not more exem 
from the tongue or the finger of calumny themselves, than they were careful 
that a single expression derugatory in the slightestdegree to the character, or 
painful to the feelings of othcrs saould never escape theirlips. Their lowly cot 
lage, in fine, presented a daily scene of virtue and happiness on which the eye 
of a human being can but comparatively seldom gaze in this world—a seene 
in fact, on which, we are disposed to think, angelic intelligences would have 
looked down fiom their high and happy spheres with emotionsof complacency 
and delight. 

It is not, however, inthe nature of human affairs always to remain wi:h- 
out vicissitude. The inroads of death on the happiness of a family may be 
long procrastinated, but they must of necessity be untimately made. ‘The 
first visitation of an aiilictive nature which this lowly family were appointed 
to experience, was inthe rather sudden indisposition of the peasant’s wife. 
As trom the first it di ations of her madlady the symptoms assumed an alarme 
ing aspect, the good old man and his children were absorbed in sorrow, and 
all vied with each other in their anxious suliciiude tu adminisier to her comfort 
as far as was in their power. 

Death, however, isan unfeeling monster—he is incapable of sympathizing 
With the distresses of human nature. Whenever he has selec ed from the 
mass of human beings an individual as his victim, he resolutely carries his 
siern purposes in'o execution, even though he should thereby involv: a 
nation—ay, or the world itself, in the deepest affliction. The progress of the 
indisposition ot the cottager’s wile admonished her triends of the folly of cher- 
ishing sanguine hopes of her recovery. 

Nor was she herself insensible of her imminent danger : she felt a strong 
presentiment that there was literally but a step between her and death. The 
grim messenger, however, was armed with no terrors to her. She beheld 
his rapid advances with the utmostequanimity—with the most perfect resigna- 
tion of mind. The only consideration which could have induced her to wish 
for a prolongation of life, was the irreparable loss she knew her family would 
sustain on her departure to another scene of existence ; 

An apprehension of the probable difficulties with which her only daughier 
—Mary was her name—would have to gontend in the world, in the event of 
her demise, pressed with peculiar force her mind. ‘The daughter was the 
youngest oi the family, aiid at this time had just entered her fifteenth year, 

fhe two sons were in condition to make their own way in the world—the eldest 
having reached the age of twenty -two and the other that of twenty ; and the 
mother knew, that if they were successful in life, her husband should never 
wani either iis necessaries or common conveniences. 

‘[s your father or any other person in the house at present?’ said the affec- 
tionate mother to her daughter, as she was performing sume kindly office to 
her, a few minutes priorto her dissolution. 

‘No, mother; there is none within but myself,’ answered Mary, in her ac- 
customed mild and affectionate manner. 

* Well, sit down for a few moments in that clair, Mary; [have something 
to say to you,’ added the dying woman, pointing at the saine time to a chair, 

which Jay close by her bed-side. 

Mary sat down 

* My time,’ resumed the dying parent, taking her daughter affectionately by 
the hand, ‘my time in this world is now very short—I seusibly feel the approach 
es of death—and, in all human probability, can only survive a few days at 
most’ 

This affecting language from the lips of her mother, and delivered in a pe- 
culiarly solemn and affectionate manner, quite overpowered the tender and 
susceptible mind of Mary: she burst into tears, and in the overflowings of her 
grief was unable to utter so muchas the expression of a hope for a pro!onga- 
tion of her life. 

‘Do not, my child, trouble yourself so much on my account,’ said the dy- 
ing mother to her daughter,ina mild and resigned tone. ‘Death,’ she con- 
tinued, * is an event common to us all, and is one, therefore, to which we 





ought willingly tosubmit. If there be one circumstance which more than 
another could make me feel a reluctance at leaving the world, it is the concern, 
Mary, 1 feel for you. You are yet but young and inexperienced ; and if you 
are destined to live Jong en the earth, you must meet with trials, you must be 
subjected to disappointments.’ 

Mary's mother, on provouncing these words, made a temporary pause, as if 
she could find no utterance to the overflowings of her heart. In faltering ac- 
cents she resumec— 

* But let your confidence, amid all the circumstances in which you are plac- 
ed, repose in a superior Power ; let all your actions be performed from a virtu- 
ous principle ; and let————’ 

She wsuld evidently have proceeded, but exhausted nature was unable to 
sustain the effort ; and even if it had, she would only have been exerting her 
strength !n vain, for Mary was by this time so utterly overpowered with grief 
as to be unable to attend to what her mother addressed to her; and, conse- 
quently, she could have derived no benefit from her dying admonitions. 

Afier the lapse of a few moments, during which time nothing further trans 
pired between the dying cottager and her daughter, Mary’s father entered the 
apartment in which the sharer of his joys and sorrows lay indisposed. As 
she appeared insensible of his approach, the husband imagined that she was 
asleep. He was aboutto make some observation to his sorrowiug daughter 
expressive of this opinion, when he was painfully convinced that her insensi- 
bility to external objects was produced by the influence which death exerted 
on its immediate approach, by the circumstance of her heaving a deep groan. 
It was the groan of expiration, 


it were unnecessary to attempt a description of the shock which this event 
gave to the affectionate and susceptible minds of the surviving members of the 
family. As it would have been before difficult to ascertain in whose affce- 
tions she who was now no more had occupied the largest share, it would have 
been equally difficult to decide which of them at this time experienced the 
most poignant sorrow at the painful circumstance of her separation from them. 
This, however, can be said with perfect truth, that never did the departure of 
a human being occasion to surviving relatives a greater measure of genuine 
grief, than did the demise of this truly excellent woman. 


It has frequently been observed, and witha great deal of troth, that one 
painful event is often followed by another no less agonizing to the mind. 
Scarcely had this virtuous family recovered in some degree from the violent 
shock their feelings had experienced by the event referred to, than they were 
plunged anew into the deepest distress. Tre peasant’s eldest son had left 
his father’s house in the morning on a temporary visit to the house of a friend, 
It was in the season of summer, and the day being extremely fine, he and ano- 
ther young companion resolved to bathe together. They entered the water ; 
but the cottager’s son inadvertently went beyond his depth, and being unac- 
quainted with the art of swimming, he was drowned in the presence a his ju- 
venile friend, who was unable to render him aly assistance. 

This mournful occurrence, coming so soon after the death of his wife, so 
powerfully effected the good peasant and his surviving son and daughter, that 
it was generally believed all the three would ultimately sink under their heavy 
bereavements. Human nature, however, is wisely constituted ; itis an ad- 
mirable characteristic of our wonderful economy, that violent emotions, whe- 
ther of joy or sorrow, cannot be lasting ; and in the course of time the power- 
ful impressions which the event in question made on the cottagers’ minds was 
partially deadened, and they appeared as cheerful as, under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, could have been expected. 

About twelve months subsequent to the time at which the painful occur- 
rence touk place to which we have just alluded, the peasant’s now only son 
went out, agreeably to a previous engagement, to India, in the capacity of 
clerk toa gentleman who was a native of the parish to which the lowly fami- 
ly belonged. This was another circumstance calculated to harrow up the feel- 
ings of the peasant and his daughter; the only consideration which tended to 
modily their sorrow on the occasion, was the circumstance of his going out 
under the special superintendence of an individual of the highest respecta- 





bility, andeminently distinguished for his kindness and liberality to such of 
those in his employ as proved themselves deserving of his favour. 
The peasant and his daughter were now left to spend their days and their 


years by themselves. The good man had, some time previously, entered the 


decline of life; and his circumstances, conjoined with his recent family afflic- 
tions, rendered him peculiarly deserving of all the kind offices which it was 
in Mary’s power to render him. ; 
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It has been already more than hinted, that Mary was distinguished for her 
filial affection. it was now greatly augmented ; she devoted all the energies 
of her mind to the exigencies of her beloved father. The little Jabour tha! he 
was able to perfurm would have produced but a very scanty pittance ; and the 
maintenance as well as the management of the house consequently devolved 
on her. A ‘ew months previous to the death of her mother, Mary had fortun- 
ately had an opportunity of acquainting herself with the art of sewing, and 

ssessing naturally a great aptitude for the acquisition of any art to which 
she beni her attention, she had made, in the present case, more than ordinary 
proficiency. By unremitting attention to hey needle-work, and an economi- 
cal management of her earnings, she was enabled to furnish her parent with 
all the necessaries, and with many of the comforts of life. 

In this manner the peasant and his daughter spent several years of their 
lives, individually enjoying as great a share of this world’s felicity as ordina- 
rily falls to the lot of humanity. 

The amiable disposition, and virtuous and dutiful conduct of Mary, united 
to personal attractions of no common order, sezured for her the warm esteem 
of all acquainted with her, and in the bosoms of more than one individual of 
the other sex, those qualities of mind and figure engendered the tender pas- 
sion. One young man in the neighbonrnood, Alexander Watson, had in 
particular placed his warmest affections on Mary. : 

This young man was universally loved and respected. Indeed, his mild 
and engaging manners, conjoined with the unifurm moral propriety of his 
conduct, were irresistibly calculated to secure the esteem and to win the affec- 
ticnate regards of all who were capable of appreciating real excellence. Be- 
ing the only son of a neighbouring farmer, whose circumstances approached 
to what, in the country, is considered affluence, he had possessed the advan- 
tages of a rather liberal education ; although, as is frequently the case in our 
northern latitudes among agricultural families, his habits were characterized 
by much simplicity. 

It has just been remarked that Mary had engaged the warmest affections 
of this amiable and intelligent young man. He frequently visited her in her 
father’s humble habitation ; andevery additional interview they had together. 
served only to increase the devotedness of his attachment. After repeated 
visits, he gradually apprised Mary of the place she occupied in his affections; 
but as he had not yet made any formal proposal of marriage, she, with her 
characteristic prudence, appeared as if unconscious of the sentiments he cher- 
ished towards her. 

At length, however, Mary’s lover assured her in the most explicit terms 
of the genuineness and warmth of the attachment with which she was re- 
garded by him, and accompanied his protestations of love with a formal 

roposal of marriage. Mary, with that modesty peculiar to her sex, blushed 
Seoply on hearing this unequivecal announcement of Alexander’s intentions, 
and, with a manner bordering on embarrassment, mildiy intimated to bim 
that she was not at present in circumstances to warrant her entering into the 
married state. 

‘The circumstances in which you are placed, Mary, shall prove no obstruc- 
tion to the celebration of our nuptials,’ said Alexander, with an air of peculiar 
kindness—supposing that Mary had alluded to the disparity that existed be- 
tween their situations in society ‘I shall not,’ he continued, ‘ in the event 
of out union, thereby incur the displeasure of our parents; they are already 





choice | have made; and as] amthe only individual who will receive, at 
my father’s death, whatever of the good things of this life he will have to be- 
queath, we have every rational prospect, every human probability in our fa- 


THe Albion. 


claiming in accents which indicate ¢ the joy and the gratitude of his heart— 

‘ Now | am more than willing to depart this life.’ 

He only survived two hours ; he expired, breathing expressions of devout 
thanktulness for having been blessed with a sight of his only son, and pro- 
nouncing a thousand benedictions on the head of his daughter Mary. 

Mary’s brother explained the circumstances which had prevented him from 
affording his father pecuniary assistance when in India, and acquainted her 
with the nature and extent of a recent sudden prosperous change in his for- 
tunes, by which he was enabled to return to his own country with more than 
a handsome independence. He erected a neat and commodious house for him- 
self at no great distance from the abode ol his sister, determined there, in the 
event of no unforeseen occurrence, to spend the remaining portion of his days, 
It is scarcely necessary to add, thai Andrew and Mary contribute essentially 
to each other’s felicity. The only regret the former feels, is, that his parents 
are no! alive to partake of his afiluence. 








VISIONS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE 


Tue London season is at its height. For a few hours the whirl of carriages 
has ceased, and the gay, the happy, the anxious, and the disappointed votaries 
of fashion have returned to their homes, endeavouring to sleep off the fatigue 
of several crowded fetes. 

Some fair and happy girl may be dreaming ot the devoted eyes which had 
rested on her, of the gentle pressure (so gentle, that it was rather instinct than 
reality made it felt) with which her hand had been retained on parting, and 
the care with which her shawl had been folded round her tair form, with an 
admonition to be careful cf cold—and these common-place words pronounced 
by one secretly loved, may seem soft and dulcet sounds, and be dwelt on and 
repeated till they become her lullaby. 

But how many resiless vigils are being kept by che disappointed—how 
many a girl whose features have through the past evening been masked in 
smiles, while the poisoned tarb of jealousy was lacerating her heart! pride 
and delicacy forcing the suppression of teelings which aie now being wept in 
a hopelessness and scrrow on the pillow ttom whence they have banished 
sleep. 

Another mother’s pillow is saturated with her tears. She is her child’s friend 
as well as parent. On her bosom that child has wept the confession of her 
love for one who has proved unworthy. ‘Tat night she has seen the faithless 
one with the newer idol uf his fickle mind hanging on his arm; and she has 
watched her daughter’s pale cheek become paler, and her ouce rounded form 
seem tu shrink as her eye caught sight of them. A mother’s love would have 
prompted her to withdraw her child from the heart-rending sight; but the 
outraged pride of a betrayed heart had given that child courage to remain till 
no tongue could ascribe her departure from the brilliantly-lighted rooms to 
wounded feelings. But once within the shelter of a mother’s arms, she had 
wept herself to sleep; but for that mother there could be neither spleep nor 
peace. Hereyes weep tears uf agony—her heart 18 torn by pity and in- 
dignation. 

A young heir 1s dreaming that the few days which intervened between him 
and the possession of a large and unincumbered property, are at length termi- 
nated ; title-deeds and reut-rolls swim before his eyes, but he turns from them 
to examine the old family plate, which has been lifted from its iron chests, and 
the diamonds, which had been hidden from bis view since as a chid he had be- 
held them bright and sparkling on his mother’s brows. ‘That mother, long since 


vour, that we shall through life enjoy a tull competency of whatever is ne-| consigned to the grave, again becomes present to his imagination ; he again 


eessary for us. Let not, therefore, the cunsideration of any difference that 
may exist between us in reference to pecuniary matters, be regarded as an ob 
stacie to the completion of my intentions,’ 

** Bot my father, my father!” exclaimed the virtuous Mary, in a tone which 
expressed the strength of her filial affection. 

*€ And will your father,” said Alexander, evidently appearing somewhat sur- 


sees her fond smile—her arms outspread to catch aud fold him to her heart— 
his pillow becomes wet with a tear of filial love, and with a heavy sigh, he 
awakes to feel that no mother’s eye has been upon him. 

Not far distant bebuld a inan iu a restless agitated state, without the clearness 
of wakefulness, but also without the peace of sleep ; his brows knit, his mouth 
contracted, till the lips are no longer visible—his arm raised, his fist clenched 


prised at the exclamation of Mary: ‘and will your father be displeased at the | —awhile it remains uplifted, then falls heavily on a table by his side ; startled 


circumstance of my proposing to become his son-in law ?” 

“Oh, no!” answered Mary, in a tone which plainly indicated the concern 
she felt in consequence of her lover misapprehending her meaning; ‘Oh, no! 
do not do him the injustice of imagining for a moment that he would have any 
objection to that. What I meant issimply this, that for some years past | have 


by the noise, he awakes, crying—seven’s the main. 

A young wife wio has been watching the eyes of her husband, as they fol- 
Jowed trom room to room some new meieor in the bright galaxy of that night’s 
assembled crowd—the expression of admiration, the sedulous attention, the 
animated tone which had tormerly teen bestowed on herself, now given to 


been the only solace and support of my aged parent ; and were I to leave bim | another, Impatient, she has entreated to be taken home; and on leaving the 


in his present helpless condition, I fear it would only accelerate his progress to 
the grave—a place of which, according to the course of nature, he must at no 
distant period become an inhabitant.” 

These words, added to the peculiar impressiveness with which they were 
delivered, only contributed to augment, if possible, the affection with which 
Alexander regarded Mary. 

* Do not,” he replied, * have any fears respecting the welfare of your rev- 
‘erend parent. The fidelity and assiduity with which you have invariably ad- 
ministered to his necessities, was one of the traits in your character which first 
attracted my regards. Your father, so long as we are blessed with the world, 
shall be provided for. If agreeable to himself, as J hope it will be, he shall be 
teken under our roof, where he shall aot only possess the common comforis of 





scene of mirth, has found her husband, who so lately seemed the master spirit 
of wit and fascination, transformed by some evil spell into a silent and moody 
mortal. She has retired to her couch to hide a grief she has sufficient pru- 
dence not toreveal, but her dreams are only the prelongation and aggravation 
of her agony. 

How many mothers are pursuing in their dreams the hopes and fears to 
which this night has given birth. One has followed with pride and love her 
daughier’s steps, timed to the music of Jullien's band. She has noted her 
paitners, not a glance, not a gesture has been lost, and now dreams that she 
sees a ducal coronet suspended, and wanting but her judicious management 
to make it descend and settle on her daughter’s brow ; dazzled by its witching 
form, she forgets that the fair girl round whose temples she would see its bril- 


life, but also have the happiness of his daughter’s company, and receive at her | liant leaves arrayed has already made her heart’s election, and that the pure 


hand those kind attentions she was wont to pay him.” 


and fresh feelings of that heart are given to another. Still, still she dreains 


The feelings of gratitude and affection which this announcement of Alexan- | On of jewels and carriages, and the bridal morn of her daughter, Te Duch- 
der’s intentions in reference to her father engendered in the breast of Mary, de- | 5. 


prived her fora time of the power of utterance. Jt is unnecessary to add, 
that she offered no further objection to his proposal of marriage. 

The rcquisite arrangements for their union were accordingly made with all 
convenient expedition ; and in three months from the date of the mterview to 
which we have just referred, they buth approached the Hymenci! altar, and were 
duly proclaimed married persuns. The good old man, Mary's father, was taken 
into the house provided for the reception of the newly married couple: and 
from the attentions which both paid him, in conjunction with ‘he mutual affec- 
tion which subsisted between his daughter and son-in-law, he derived a sat- 
isfaction and happiness of mind rarely possessed at his advanced stage ot! 
life. 

For the lengthened period of twelve years, Mery’s house presented an un- 
mterrupted scene of harmony and happiess. In the course of that time she 
had been blessed with three children; and, notwithstanding the claims they 
possessed on much of her time and affections. she invariably evinced ‘the most 
anxious solicitude for the comfort and 'elicity of her aged parent. 

Death, however, at length, again resolved to sport with the feelings of Ma- 
ry. The aged and decrepid peasant felt about this time an unusual degree of 
weakness, accompanied with internal sensations of a kind he had never be- 
fore experienced. in the course of a few days from the time of the first se- 
rious attack, the symptoms of the cottager’s indisposition assumed so alarming 
an aspect, as to afford little reasonable hope of his recovery, especially when 
his advanced stage of life was taken into the account. He was himself duly 
impressed with a conviction that his present iliness would \erminate in death ; 
but the universal conqueror was armed with no terrors for him; he antici- 

ted and spoke of his dissolution with the vtmosit equanimity of mind, 

‘ There is only one earthly wish I have,’ said the good ola map to his dati- 
fu) daugh‘er,@ f:w days prior to his departure to another state of being ; ‘there 
is only one earihly wish I have, and that granted, I could die contented.’ 

‘ And what may that wish be, father?’ asked Mary, with an expression of 
eountenance that seemed to say, ‘if it be in my power to confer it, you shal] 
not waat it long.’ 

‘It is,’ answered the dying man, ‘that before my death | might be blessed 
With a sight of my boy Andrew.’ a 

‘ Ab, father!’ rejoined Mary, ‘do not let yourself be vexed by cherishing 
a wish that must be in vain. You know it is not many montis since we 
heard from him, and he made no mention of his intention to make an early 
return to his native country.’ 

‘Well, replied the dying cottager, ‘ { must be resigned.’ ; 

Two days after this, while Mary was busy in atiendingto her domestic du- 
ties—her husband had been a few hours absent—a knook was heard at the 
door. She rose and opened it, and there she saw.a well-dressed stranger, 
With an expression of countenance that indicated the*sorrow which actuated 
hie breast. 

‘I am come,’ he said, ‘ trom adistauce; and can you inform me, my good 
woman, how long it is since that cottage,’ pointing to the humble habitation 
ot Mary’s father, which was visible from her housé, ‘fell into ruins, and what 
is become of its lates: inhabitants, and where I might find them?’ 

‘There was a peculiar earnestness in which the stranger expressed himself 
—an earnestness which bespoke a more than ordinary interest in the place 
and persons he speke of. 

Mary was for a few moments so overcome with astonishment at the nature 
of the questions the siranger addressed to her, and the deep interest he appear- 
ed to fee| in them, as to be unable to return him an answer. Recovering, bow- 
ever, her presence of mind, she replied, in a tone in which there was much vl 

the sorrowful— 

‘I myself, sir, was among the latest of its humble inmates.’ P 

The stranger in an insfant recognised and embraced his sister, stated th 
he was her brother, entered the house, and was literally overpowered with joy 
at again seeing his father, even though treading on the borders of the grave. 
The worthy oid man, on the approach ol his son towards his bedside, sprung 

up on his couch, as if suddenly endowed with supernatural bodily strength.— 

he reader’s imaginatiun wil! picture to itself, infinitely better than I cande 
seribe, the bappivess which the father and son mutually derive! trom thei 
seeing each other in this world. After they had continued in conversation 
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From the London Punch. 


THESONG OF THE LIBERATED. 
Ain—* The groves of Blarney.® 
*Ocu ! sons of praties—I know how great is 
Your joy to see me resume my sate ; 


Did Dan not tell yez—ye loyal-rebellious, 
He ’d bother Justices and biik the State ? 


Such pleasant quarters they gave us ‘ martyrs,’ 
That some of my triends felt inclin’d to stay, 
Else ’twas no: in natur, that a Liberator 
So long should dwell under lock and kay. 


{ knew ’twas in yez—to find the ‘ sinews 
Of war,’—so long as in ‘ guod’ I'd lie. 
And Daniew junior, he in matter pecuniary 
Is almost as takin and’ cute as }. 


And thus relying’, on him and O’Brien, 
At Richmuwna long | could love to stay, 

Wid princely diet, and peace and quiet, 
And ‘ sympathisers’ and extra pay. 


A monster meeting—ve’ll be entreating, 
To yell in pride, throngh an idle day, 

But 1’ll made a ‘ preachment,’ about ‘ impeachment,’ 
And turn your heads on a smoother way. 


Yez must not jostle your great apostle, 
Wid ill-timed shoves, to the battle’s van ; 
But wid mouths opening, wid closed eyes ~ropin, 
Let white ‘ thirieen’ show your faith in Dan. 


I am, ‘ agitator,’ ‘ regenerator,’ 
* Moral creator’, ‘ young [reland’s dad,’ 
On the nation’s nose I’ve ahold for greatei 
Than even a sceptred monarch had. 


Mind my instructions, let’s have no ‘ 1uctions,’ 
But oil your ‘ twigs’ wid a peaceful min, 
’Tiil JoanvitLe whacks on the haughty Saxon ! 
Hurrah for Dan, and—God save the Queen! 


Re 
LEGAL INTELLIGENCE AT FOLKSTONE, 


The other day, Mr. Baron Alderson went an extraordinary circuit, or, in 
other words, a tremendous round from the Pier at Folkstone to the waiting- 
room of the Custom House, where he held a very tedious sitting in (wooden) 
Banco, while several cases [of luggage] were being disposed of. The learned 
Baron opened the commission by employing a commissioner, who acted as 
associate pro tem., carrying the judicial sac de nuit, umbrella and mackintosh. 
The learned Baron having taken his seat, alluced to the motion of course, of 
the steamer, which he had recently xone in’o, and then proceeded totry a de- 
murrer, by demurring to other people’s luggage being looked at before his own 
wasexamined. The demurrer being completely broken down, his lordship 
called for the list of the day’s business, and ascertained that short causes 
were being taken first; that is to say, people with one package were having 
their baggage first looked into. The learned Baron coincided in the justice of 

his proceeding, but expressed his opinion that the list was not being fairly 
gone through, and his lordship made use of some Very strong expressions in 
avour of number one, when : 

f FauLkner—on the part of the Cusiom House officers, showed cause, ard 
explained the mistake into which his lordship had fallen. ; 

A.person, B.—This savours of Covi. I have sat on this bench for up 
wards of two hours, and I have seen a)! the cases that have been looked 
into. 





for some time, the aged cottager gently laid down his head on bis pillow, ex- 


Favcxwer.—Your lordship will see bythe paper-book [Aanding wp the List) 
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pe all the cases before your lordship are fairly entitled to rank as pre- 
cedents, 

Auprrson, B.—But supose | put myself in the position of the remain- 
der man; is the remainder man never to be allowed to come in, Mr. Faulk- 
ner ? 

Favixner.—Your lordship must be aware that the remainder man cannot 
come in until all the searchers in possession are satisfied, 

Mr. Baron Atperson said he should take time to consider, and shortly 
afterwards his lordship’s judgement contirmed the view taken by Ma. Favixe 
NER. 
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(From the Court Journal.) 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


It is given out as a matter of sinc:re regret that Madame Cinti Damoreau 
has finally and definitively determined on never again appearing on the stage, 
or indeed, as it is feared, in public. This perfect artiste intends, as at present 
arranged, to devote herself entirely to giving instruction in that charming 
science of which she has so long been one of the brightest ornaments. 


Liszt has been giving concerts at Bordeaux and at Agen with a success 
and an effect to describe which language would seen to be too feeble. He is 
by this time at or near Madrid. 


Le Menistrel states positively that Me yerbeer will on no account suffer his 
grand opera of ‘ Le Prophete’ to first eppear anywhere but in Paris. ‘Thegreat 
compo ser has lately finished another opera, which is expressly desigued for the 
opening of the new great theatre at Berlin. 


A laughable scene took place at Liverpool on Thursday evening in last 
week, at the Theatre Royal. Mr. John Parry was singing ‘The Polka ex- 
plained,’ in which he introduces, among the sights and doings in London, the 
renowned General Tom Thumb, playing at the same time, ‘ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes,’ upon the upper notes of the pianoforte ; just at this point a 
tiny voice was heard in one of the private boxes, crying, ‘ Bravo! Bravo!’ 
A'l eyes were turned towards the spot, when the redoubtable General, in pro- 
pria persona, was seen clapping his little hands with all his might. 


The musical festivals at Birmiagham, which commenced as far back as 
1778, are held every three years; the next will be in 1846, Should Saint 
George’s Hall, at Liverpool, be finished in time, a festival will take place 
there next autumn; and another, most probably, at Manchester, in 1847 ; and 
s9, once in three years, each of these important towns will hold a music meet- 
ing, tor the promotion of charity. 

‘Thus Music, heavenly maid, alike bestows 
Joy toour gladness, comfurt to our woes.’ 


Evenena Trsaterican Costume.—Mr. John Cooper has advertised ‘that 
no one can, on any account, be admitted in future either te the dress circle or 
the stalls of Drury Lane, unless in evening costume.’ Mr. Cooper bas like- 
wise, in the kindest manner, presented to us his notion of ‘evening Drury- 
Lane costume,’ revised and approved by Mr. Planché. It consists of an 
‘elegant whity-brown hat, dark brown or black velveteen coat, red waistcoat, 
variegated with blue flowers, breeches a la gentleman p-nsioner, met half way 
up the leg by boots thickly studded with nails, whit: stockings, and a bright 
yellow neckeloth; a sma | sunflower greatly relieves the sombre hue of the 
coat. ‘I'he stick shou!d be blackthorn, profusely covered with knobs,’—Lon- 
don Punch. ; 

I 
MOSES AND O’CONNELL. 

Mr. Puncu, 

At the late ‘ martyr’ banquet, the Rev. Mr. Maguire rashly observed, 
that ‘the mantle of Moses had jallen upon O'Connell.’ Now, sir, as the 
reverend gentleman could not by possibility mean any other than our firm, 
we here beg leave to state that we have never made mantle, cloak, or anything 
else for the said Daniel O’Connell. 

Your obedient servant, 

Minories. Moses anp Son. 

P.S. -We have, however, an elegant assortment of strait - waisicoats, 
which we beg to recommend to the attention of the friends of Mr. Henry 
Grattan ! 





Sunttary, 


Tur Woopen Pavement.—On Saturday last it was agreed to unanimously, 
at a vestry held in the parish of St. Marylebone, that part of the wooden 
pavemeut in the said parish should be removed, and that a granite pavement 
should be substitu:ed.-— London paper. 


Bov.toone anp Cavcais.—During the week ending the 26th ult. the number 
of persons passing between these places and England was—At Boulogne, 
1,831; at Calais, 525; total, 2,356. 

Tue subscription for the Manchester Parks has now reached £21 000. 

A Reatiy “ Monsrsr” Tratn.—One day last week no fewer than eight 
thousand persons passed from Leeds and York to Hull, im thee excursion 
trains! Nota single accident of any kind occurred. 

Serceant Davy had a very large briet, with a fee of two guineas only on 
the back of it. His client asked him if he had read his brief. He pointed 
with his finger to the fee, and said, ‘‘ As far as that I have read, and, for the 
life of me, 1 can read no further. ’ 


Wuat ts Law Likxs.—Law is like a country dance—people are led up 
and down till they are fairly red out. Law is like a book of surgery—there 
are a great many uncommen cases init. It is like physic, too—they who take 
the least of it are best off. Law is like a new fashion—people are bewitched 
to get into it; and, like bad weather—most people are glad to get out of it. 


Loap ALLEN in conversation with S, Rogers, said, “ Inever put my razor 
in hot water, as I fina it injures ti@ temper of the blade.” “ No doubt of it,” 
said the wit; “show me the dlade that would not be out of temper if plunged 
into hot water.” 

Zoo.oaicaL GarpDENs at WooLwici.—Some time since it was announced 
that Gardens on the plan of the Rosherville Gardens at Gravesend were to be 
laid out at Woolwich. ‘The site selected appears cut out by nature for such 
a purpose. It is the hanging wood and the deep valley and adjacent grounds 
directly south of the landing place at Charlton-pier, and is the property of Sir 
Thomas Wilson. It is proposed to raise £15,000 for the speculation in 
shares. 

The char-a banc sent by Louis Philippe to the Queen cest, it is said, 60,000 
francsa—12001. 


It is rumoured in Paris that Victor Hugo isto be raised to the French peer- 
age at the suggestion of Madame Adelaide, the King’s sister. 


A new farce in one act, from the broadly nibbed pen of Mr. Buckstone, was 
givenhere on Thursday evening. It is entitled ‘ The Thimble Rig ;’ and as 
far as eliciting shouts of laughter can be taken asa proof of success, it was @ 
regular triumph. Beyond that the candid critic sayeth not —Oct. 6A. 


The Marquess of Northamptun came expressly from Naples to be at the meet- 
ing of the British Association. 


Lord Panmure, father of the Right Hon Fox Maule, M. P., has signified 
it as his desire to subscribe the munificent sum of 500/. towards the triumphal 
arch proposed to be erected at Dundee to commemorate the visit of ber Majesty 
and her illustrious Consort. 


Mr. G. Byng, M. P., is said to have given the handsome sum of 10,0001. 
to his niece, the Hon. Miss Byng, a few days previous to her marriege with Mr. 
Tufnell, M. P. 


The season at Baden Baden has been very gay during the last menth, above 
2700 strangers having resorted thither. 


There is now an engineer at Bale who is making estimates for constructing 
a railroad from that city to Olten, traversing the mountains of the Jura, and 
having branches at Zurich, Lucerne, and Soleure. 


Cavtion tu SportemsN 1N THE Nortu.—A Liverpool gentleman, who 
had been on ashvoting excursion in the Highlands, fell so much in love with 
the whiskey of that part of her Majesty’s dominions, tnat he determined to 
take home with him a goodly supply of that exhilarating beverage, and ac- 
cordingly purchased three gallons, with which he reached Carlisle on Satur- 
day; but the Excise officers being on the alert, not only made a prize of the 
whiskey, but brought him before the magistrates, who fined him in the penal 
of 251.—Cumberland Packet. 


Dersy Ciuss.—The question as to the legality of Derby clubs, which has 
occupied so much the attention of tavern keepers and the sporting poition ef 
the public, has lately been submitted to Mr. E. James, the eminent barrister, 
for bis consideration, and that gentleman has given it as his decided opinion 
that such clubs are illegal, and that persons in any way connected with them 
are liable to be proceeded against for heavy penalties. The Act upon which 
the learned counsel has grounded his opinion is the 10:h and tlth Wm. IIL., 
ce. Bi, which is still in force, and intitled ‘An Act for the suppression of Lot- 
leries, 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO SCOTLAND. 


Ow Wednesday in last ‘week, her Majesty was gratified by witnessing the 
noble sport of deer-stalking. The Prince succeeded in killing three of the 
finest deer in the forest of Atholl, and one of them was shot very near to the 
spot from which her majesty witnessed the sport. In the evening, Captain 
the Hon. Jawwes Murray, Lord Glenlyon’s brother, with the Master of Strat- 
hallan, and Mt Drummond, ot Megginch, the officers on guard, had the hon- 
our of dining with her Majesty. Dr Macleod, the Highland minister, whu 
preached at the village chnrch on Sunday, had the honvar ot dining with her 
Majesty on Sunday evening. As ihe presence of her Majesty in the Glen toa 
certain extent necessarily interfered with the sport, and scared away the deer, 
the Prince and Lord Glenlyoa started on Tharsday morning at seven o'clock 
from the Casule, alone and unattended, The foresters had been out driving 
the deer towards the Glen during the night, and every favourable opportunity 
of time and weather combine to ensure an excellent day’s sport for his Royal 
Highness. ‘The Piince was again successtul, and three superb buc«s fel] 
before his rifle. malt ia 
w. On Friday evening, her Majesty witnessed an exhibition of a similar nature 
io’ that which was represented to her Majesty the year before last, at Tay- 
mouth Castle. Shortly after dinner, several Highlanders executed their na- 
tional dances before her Majesty, in the great drawing-room at the Castle. 
The celebrated sword dance, called the Gillie Cullum, which her Majesty so 
much admired at Tay mouth, was exe zuted with great spirit and precision by 
the Hon. Captain Marray, of the Scots FusilierGuards; and the Houlaghan, 
the Llighland Filing, and the Moulin Dhu, were danced with all the nationa] 
vigour and animation. Her Majesty expressed herself much delighted at the 
spectacle, and complimented Captain Murray on the skill displayed by him 
in threading the labyrinth of bright claymores, which would form rather an 
inccnvenient field for the display of some of the pas de ballet which excize such 
thunders of applause at the Opera. 

Oa Saturday ver Majesty was present at an otter hunt which took place 
under the direction of the Earl of Aberdeen, immediately behind tire Castle. 
Her Majesty came 'o the banks of tie river, mounted on her smal grey pony, 
and wearing a Mackintosh over her morning dress. Lord Glenlyon led the pouy, 
and Captain James Murray, his lordsh:p's brother, held an umbrella over her 
Majesty, to keep off the rain, whch continued without intermission. Prince 
Alvert was on foot in a shooting-jackct, and all the gentlemen of the suite also 

were attired in their shooting jackets and caps. Lady Glenlyon. Lady Can- 
ning, and the Hon. Mies Murray, and the other ladies of the suite were also pre- 
sent. The otter affurded some excellent sport. 

On the preceding Thursday, when tne Royal party were proceeding to 
Killiecrankie, they met a funera: procession proceeding through the pass. His 
Royal Highness, who was driving, pulled up the Royal carriage to the side of 
tne road when within thirty yards of the mournful cavalcade, and uncovered till the 
whole had passed. All the persons attending the funeral also took off their 
hate, aod appeared much struck with this deference to the national feelings and 
habits of the people. 

Oa Saturday, the Queen did not attend the parish church, and consequently 
great disappointment was occasioned to the crowds that assembled from far and 
ucar \o bave another stare at Royalty. Divine service was performed before 
her Majesty, Prince Albert and suite in the private]apartments of the Castle. 
The ilustrisus inmates did not leave the immediate precincts of the Castle 
during the entire day. 

On Monday morning the Prince went out with Lord Glenlyon ona deer s'alking 
expedition, At two p.m., her Majesty again drove down Glen Tilt, a:compa- 
nied by Prince Albert, Lord and Lady Glenlyon, aud the whole members of 
the sure. Luncheon had been prepared in the Forester’s Lodge, of which the 
whole having partaken, went ont again to see a deer-gathering, for which pre- 
parations had been making since morning, the drivers having veen early out at 
all pvints, ‘‘hallooing’ them toacentre. And such a gathering it is said has 
not becn Known even in Atholl—the land of deer—for many a year. Sixteen 
thousand of these noble animals are stated to have been collected before her 
Majesty, who remained for a long time gazing on the scene, and admiring their 
graceful forms and agile evolutions Her Majesty returned to the Castle 
abuut seven o'clock. Prince Albert and Lord Gienlyon remained behind tor 
deer stalking, and the former brought duwn five animals—the largest * return 
of killed’ tnat bas yet followed his sport. The largest weighed sixieen stone, 
and the others were all about eleven. 

On Yuesday morning, the Queen left Blair on her return to Windsor. Be- 
fure guing, her Majesty planted two trees on the lawn before the gate of the 
Castle, handling the mattock with no small agility. Prince Albert also planted 
two further down the grounds, and the Princess Royal planted the same num- 
ber—Lord Glenlyou assisting her to bold the spade, and press down the earth. 
Alter the planung, the Royal party re'urned to the Cestle, where they reimain- 
ed for a short time. Her Majesty and the Prince soon again made their ap- 
pearance at the gate, accompanied by Lod and Lady Glenlyon, and entering 
their carriage at half-past nine o'clock, drove slowly off; but the Highland 
pipers stniking up the Prince's salute, the carriage was, by order of ner Majesty, 
stopped til the salute was finished, when both bowing repeatedly to the Hign- 
landers, whu in imposing array lined one side of the road, they again drove off. 
Having crossed the bridge opposite the Castle, they were received by a large 
assemblage of people who had been adimicted :nto the grounds, and also as the 
Royal pair passed on, respectfuily uncovered—their courtesy being returned 
both by her Majesty and the Prince. The carnage then drove more rapidly 
on, aud the whole body of Highlanders burst into a shout of acclamation, which 
was repeated and continued for some time after her Majesty had disappeured, 4 
Royal salute being also tired from an adjoining height. At the outer gate also, 
a large company was in wailing, to receive her Majesty with every demonstra- 
tion of loyalty. Lord Glenlyon rode alongside the Royal carriage, and two 
cariiages tulluwed ; 10 one of which was toe Princess Royal, with Lady Can- 
niog aud Malle. Charrier; and in another, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Charles Wel- 
lesley, and Sic Edward Bowater. ‘Ihe other meinbers of the suite had lett in 
ihe morning. 

No eveut of any importance occurred until the cavalcade arrived at Dunkeld, 
when her Majesty alighted and remaiued for achort period. Two miles beyond 
Cupar Angus the Royal cavalcade was met by Lord Duncan, who was attired 
jn the gay uniform of the Royal Archers. After 4 brief but courleous greeting 
from her Majesty, his lordship gailoped on before her Majesty's carriage, Lord 
Gienlyon aud the Hon. Captain James Murray riding on either side of the car- 
nage. Que of the p.sillions contriving to break his stirrup-leather in going dowa 
the acclivity near Camperdown Gate, Lord Duncan dismounted in an instant ; 
and, beture her Majesty was enabled to inquire into the nature of the accident, 
his Lordehip had buckled one of his stirrup-leathers on to the postillion’s saddle, 
and resaming bis Station in front of the Royal carriage, galloped on to Dundee 
withuvut any tarther ado or hindrance. At half-past three, the Queen arrived 
at Dundee, where, as the carriage drove through the assembied muiiutude, loud 
and continued shouts of enthustastic loyalty rent the air, and the shouis were 
renewed with loud vehemence when her Majesty alighted on the crimeon carpet 
which had been spread along the quay to the floating pier. ‘his pier was be- 
decked with a crimson covering, aad red velvet was laid along the stairs which 
led tu the place of embarkation. Here her Majesty once more took a cordia! 
fareweii of Lord Glenlyon, and he called out for the Hon Captain James Mur- 
ray, who came forward, and was warmly shaken by tho hand by her Majesty 
andthe Priuce. Prince Albert now led the Princess Royal down to the pier, 
aud Lor: ©. Wellesiey and Sir E. Bowater handed her Majesty to thelvarge, in 
whici Lord Adolpius Fitzclarence was in wailing to receive his lustrous 
charge. The barge was rowed off to the Royal vacant, which was smoking away 
in the offing; and withia half-an-hour the squadron got under weigh and 
steamed down the Frith of Tay. 

At five minutes past two o'clock on Thursday, the Royal yacht anchored off 
Wovlwich, and her Majesty, I’rince Albert and the Princess Royal, attended by 
Vis.countess Canning, Lady Caroline S. Cocks, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the 
Eari oi Liverpool, desceuded into the Admiraltybarge, and were steered to the 
sancing-place. 

THE QUEEN AND HER ROYAL GUESTS. 
WINDSOR, WEDNESDaY¥, 

His Royal Highness the Duke de Montpensier lett the Castle in a carriage 
aud four this mourning, - , 

This afternoon, at 3 o'clock, His Majesty the King of the French entered 
the Grand Quadrangle trom the Queea’s Entrance, accompanied by Her 

Majesty and Prince Albert, and passed through George IV.’s Gateway, on 
the South terrace of the Castle. heir Majesties and His Roya! Highness 
promenaded on the Soutn and Kast ‘Terraces, followed by a party including 
some of the visitors and the ladies aad gentlemen in waitiug of the Royal 
“—. Royal and august party re-entered the Castle, and afierwards quitting 
it by the Norman gate, walked down to St. George’s Chapel, which their 
Majestieseniered. ‘Ihe Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor received 
the silustrious visitors, and attended them during their inspection of the dit- 
ferent objecis of interest within the sacred edifice. 





In the Royal train were the Countess ot Gainsborough, Lady in Waiting ; 
the Countess St. Aulaire, M. Guizot, Sir R. Peel, the Eart of Aberdeen, the 
Marquis of Exeter, Viscount Sydney, Lord Charles Wellesley, the Hon. 
Captain Duncombe, Lord Byron, Sir F. Stovin, Major General Wemyss, 
and several gentlemen of the suite of the King of the French. 

After viewing St. George’s Chapel, tne august party entered Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Chapel, and afterwards took their departure, attended by the Dean 
to the entrance. 

Passing round the base of the Round Tower, His Majesty Louis Philippe, 
having the Queen on his arm, accompanied by Prince Albert, and followed by 
the Royal suites, entered the precincts of the Castle, neac St. Georze’s Gate, 
and walked down the Home-park to the Dairy. 

The august party next paid a visit to the Royal Aviary, where His Ma jesty 
exainined the interesting collection. Tho weather becoining unpropitious, the 
{ucen and Prince Albert and the King of the French entered a pony car- 
— and four, and drove to Frogmore Lodge, the residence of tie Duchess 
°o ent. 

The Marquis of Exeter, Sir Robert Peel, M. Guizot, the Earl of Aber- 
den, Viscount Sydney, avd most of the other members oi theparty, followed in 
five pony carriages to Frogmore, the Equerries in Wai wg atteading their 
Majesties and the Prince ou horseback. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady Char‘otte 
Dundas, Lady in Waitmg; asd Colonel Sir George Couper, Contro!ler of her 
Royal Highness’s Houscho!d, received their Majesties end his Royal High- 
uess at the entrance to Frogmore-house. 

His Majesty ane the Queen and Prince Albert remained near an hour with 
the Royal Duchess, and then left, followed by tae different fadies and gen- 
Ulemen of their respective suites ; the illustrious party returning in pony car- 
tiages to the Castle at 25 minutes to five o'clock. 

After alighting atthe Grand Entrance, Mis Majesty Louis Philippe aud the 
Queen and Prince Albert inspected some of the principal domestic offices of 
the Castle on the ground floor, passing through the confectionary-room, the 
kitchen, and the gilt-room, with the Lord Steward attending on the illustrious 

arty. 

4 Their Majesties and the Prince afierwards returned to the State apart- 
ments. 

The Queen and Prince Albert walked on the terrace of the Castle this 
morning. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and 
the Princess Alice were taken airings inthe forenoon in the pleasure grounds. 

[nu the afternoon the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice were taken an 
airing in a carriage and four, accompanied by the Dowager Lady Lyttel:on. 

His Royal Highness the Duke de Monipensier returned to the Casile to 
dinner from town. 

Viscount and Viscountess Canning and Lady Peel arrived at the Castle 
to-day on a visit io the Queen. The Duke of Buccleuch is expected to ar- 
rive this evening on a visit to Her Majesty. 

A grand dinner was given this evening at 7 o’clock in St. George’s hall, in 
nonour of Her Majesty’s august visiter. The magnificent service of goid 
plate was used on the occasion. 

The long table on which the dinner was served was covered with magniti- 
cent candelabra, epergnes, vases, and wine coolers, an dishes, all of gold or 
silver gilt. Iu the centre of the table were epergness and candelabra placed 
alternately, several of the tormer of a circular form, being filled with ariificial 
flowers. A row of candelabra with wax lights were placed on each side; 
and beyond these, at both sides of the table were numerous vases, wine cool- 
ers, and dishes of the most elegant forms and designs. 


taining a choice selection from the numerous and valuable articles of plate 
inthe Royal Treasury, remarkable for their excellence of workmanship, an. 
liquity, or historical interest. 

Flaxman’s celebrated ‘* Shield of Achilles,” “the Armada Urn,” and some 
ancient sconces were displayed on the west sideboard; and a large shield, 
sculptured in high relief with the representation of a battle, and the Neptune 
Epergne, richly embellished with the marine emblems and surmounted with a 
statute of the Marine Deity, were on the east sideboard. Numerous tankards, 
vases, shields, and bulb cups, richly chased, were tastefuliy arranged on a back 
ground of crimson, and were very brilliantly illuminated with candelabra and 
sconces of silver-gilt bearing wax-lights. 

The Queen was seated at the north side of the table between His Majesty 
Louis Philippe and his Royal Highness the Duke de Montpensier. Opposite 
was seated Prince Albert, between the Countess St. Aulaire and Lady Charloite 
D indas 

‘The prince of Wales’s Epergne, crowned with his Royal Highness’s plume, 
was placed at this part of tle table, between two other epergnes of great beauty, 
sculptured in gold at the base with ** Dancing Fauns;” these epergnes had on 
either side the ‘Hesperides Candelebra.”’ 

M. Guizot, the Earl of Aberdeen, his Excellency Count de St. Aulaire, the 
Countess of Gainsborough, and the Duke of Weilington, had also seats in the 
vicinity of the royal circle. 

Her Ro,al Highness tae Duchess of Kent sat by the side of the King of the 
French. 

Tho foilowing had the honour of dining with the Queen :— 

The Count and Countess St. Aulaire, Prince Castelcic aia, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lady Lyndhurst, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Dake of Wellington, 
Marquis of Exeter, Lady Charlotte Dundas, Earl of Liverpool, Count and 
Countess De!awarr and Lady Mary West, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Aberdeen, 
Earl Jermyn, Lord and Lady Wharneliffe, Viscount and Viscountess Can- 
ning, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, Sir James and Lady Graham, Sir George 
Murray, Sir W. Fremantle and Miss Hervey, Sir Heury Wheatley, Sir 
George Couper, Lady Isabella Wemyss, Sir Charies Rowley the Provost of 
Eton and the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, the Hon. aad Rev. R. Stoptord, Mr. George 
f=. Anson, the Hon. Miss Lyttleton, M. Guizot, Admiral de Mackau, Count de 
Jarnac, General Athalin, General Rumigni, Colonel Dumas, Cuvnt de Cha- 
bannes, M. Thiery, Baron de Fain, M. Fauquier, M. Pasquier, M. Herbert, 
M. Hennequin, Le Capitaine Page, Le Capitaine Pellion, Viscount Sydney, 
Lord Charles Wellesley, and the Hon. Captain Duncombe. 

The band of the Scots Fusitier Guards was stationed in a gallery at the 
west-end of the Hall during dinner, and periormed the following pieces :— 


Grand March [sur des motives de Masaniello}], Auber—Overture (Le Lac 
des Fees)Auber—‘ Le Bouquet Royale,’—Streek— Dalkeith Walizes—La- 
bitzki— Mephists Gallope —Labitzki. 


most eminent performers, attended under the direction ot Mr. Anderson, and 
performed the following pieces :— 

Introduction Lobgesang]—Mentelssohn Bartholdy.—Selection [Jean de 
Paris) — Boieldiea—Overture and Minuet | [phigenie[ —Gluck—Grand March 
{Die Wehre der Toner} Spohr—Choeur et Danse [D’Armide]Gluck—Over- 
ture [Faniska]Cheruhini—‘ Le Aouquet des Dames’—Strauss, 

nee 


(From the Glasgow Constitutional.) 
THE WELLINGTON STATUE AT GLAGOW. 


The inauguration of this statue took place on Tuesday, the 8th inst. 

Karly yesterday morning (Tuesday, the 8th of October), and indeed during 
the course of the whole night previous, preparations were going busily forward, 
fixing reliefs, and barricading portions of the streets in the vicinity fur the ac- 
coo modation of ladies, the committee, and subscribers to the monument, and 
for the convenient view of the public, as everybody seems to take deep interest 
inthe proceedings. Daring the morning a beautiful white camp covering was 
lowered by a puliey fixed oa the summit of the RoyalExchange, aud this having 
been previously ti:ted t» co: er the statue aud the pedestal most completely, ali 
the scaffujding and buarding with which it had previously been surrounded was 
removed. As the day proceeded the scene became exceedingly animated—-the 

‘~38e-tops and windows, @s lar as the eye could reach, became filled w th anx- 
* company, and the streets very soou became impassable. Flags flaunted 
from the windows ad house-tops, and twenty ensigns, planied around the sta- 
tue, told of victuries gained by the illustrious Doke. The old military colours, 
which had waved over the leads of brave men, aod cheered them on when our 
couniry was in danger, now hung listlessly and peacefully from every emi 
hence, in conimemuiat On Of the auspicious day on which honour was to be done 
to the conqueror of wat. As the ume for removing the veil from the statue 
drew near, the anxiety to gct admission to the places which had been appro- 
priated to the ladies, the commitice, the subscribers to the monument, and to 
the Royal Exchange, became intense, and a deal of confusion took place, in 
consequence of the people occupying these places prematurely ; but there was 


Ateach end of the Hail were elevated sideboards, of equal dimensions, con- | 


After dinner Her Majetsy’s private band, with numerous additions of the | 


of brave men, very many of whom ‘did duty’ at Waterloo ; and the whole be- 
ing headed, most 2ppropriately, by our own Glasgow citizen, with his 
nodding plumes, and a breast covered with honourable orders—a soldier of 
whom we always ‘eel proud tv speak—the Commander-in-Chiet for Scotland, 
the gallant Sir Nei! Douglas, : ° 

All was now ready, ard a mighty buzz of anxiety ran through the crowd 
when Sheriff Alison, mounted on a table in front of the s'atue, and supported 
by Sir Neil Douglas on the right, the Hon. the Lord Provost Lumsden and 
Colonel Fleming on the lett, pronounced the following oration, in excellent 
voice, amidst much cheering :— 

* My Lords and gentlemen subscribers, ladies and gentlemen : It is with the 
highest satisfac ion that ] meet you at this interesting moment, and I feel it 
as the greatest honour to have been called on by the committee to address you, 
in a few words, on the occasion. We are assembled to celebrate the inaugn- 
ration of the magnificent monument raised by the gratitude and munificence 
of the inhabitants of this city to the greatest hero and the firs! man of the age. 

Cheers.) Such a monument, indeed, can add little to his name, but it may 
omuch by evineing our sense of it; by showing the youth of our people 
what it is to win a nation’s heart, ana teaching them to emulate, though they 
can never hope to equal, his great example. 

‘ Let me congratulate you on Glasgow being the first city in Scotland, and 
the second in the empire, which has proved ils gratitude by the erection of 
such a testimonial. This is not the place to describe the military career of 
the Duke of Wellington. 1 see it emblazoned in twenty victories around me ; 
it is written more indelibly in the na'ion’s heart. It is hard to say whether 
his genius shone with the brightest lustte on the sands of India, or on 
the hills of Spain, or on the plains of Fianders. [rom Asia to Waterloo his 
career was one continued triumph, unchecked by defeat, unstamed by cruelty. 
If we would seek a monument worthy of his deeds, we must look for itin a 
wider sphere ; we shall find it in the British empire, when he sheathed his 
victorious sword, wiih a vanquished Napoleon to signalise his last deeds, and 
the world overshadowed by its mighty dominion. T'hose deeds are enshrined 
in the page of history, and there they will remain alter we, and this monu- 
ment, and this great city, are alike mouldering into dust, and when high re- 
solves, and enduring fortitude, aud unconquerable patriotism, shall awaken 
the undying admiration of men. These things, gentlemen, are great, but there 
are greater things than these. Wellington wasa warrior, but he wesso only 
to become a pacificator: he shed the blood of men, but it was only to stop the 
shedding of human blood; he has borne aloft the sword of conquest, but it 
was only to plant in its stead the emblems of mercy. He has conquered not 
only others, but himself; he has subdued the thirst for glory, * the last infirmi- 
ty of noble minds,” by the love of peace, the first grace of the Christian char- 
acter. This isthe glory of Wellingtcn; this, among conquerors, is the glory 
of Wellington alone. Itis to this hero that Glasgow has raised a statue—it is 
this character that the genius of Marochetti has portrayed in this monument. 

And is there not someth ng singularly appropriate and impressive in the site 
which the liberality of the gentlemen of the Exchange have granted for its 
erection? We s:and in front of this noble structure, the heart of the commerce 
of this great city, whence its circulation is sent forth to the furthest corners 
of theearh On my lett, ! behold the statue of the contemplative sage whose 
immortal discovery verifies and sustains the mighty fabric ; and on my right I 
see the monument of the hero whose flaming sword turned every way, and 
whose protecting arm averted, far from the asylum of industry and treedom, 
the ravages of war and the desolation of the spoiler. If anything, gentlemen, 
could add to our satisfaction on the occasion, it is the circumstances in which 
the inazguration is to take place. It is done curing the lifetime of Wellington, 
who has been permitted by Providence to hear, wile yet on earth, the voice 
of ages on his mighty achievements, (l.oud cheers.) The statue will be un- 
veiled in presence of a numerous body of his gallant companious in arms, who 
have hastened from all parts of Scotland to participate im this dey ; among 
whom I rejoice tosee her Majesty’s Commander in Chief for Scotland, Sir 
Neil Douglas, a citizen of Glasgow, who shared in the glones of the Peninsu- 
lar campaigns, and was second to none at the head of the 79:h Highlar.ders on 
the field of Waterloo. ‘The first regiment which will salute the monement 
will be the Scots Grays, who, though called on to flesh their maiden swords on 
that bloody plain, yet by their memorable charge they extorted from the Empe- 
rot Napoleon, who witnessed it, the magnificent eulogium which wil! survive 
even tnis enduring monument—‘ Those terrivle yray horsemen! how they 
work!’ 

The first regiment of Foot who will defile past will be the 92d Highlanders, 
whose name is recorded in every field of fame from Egypt to Waterloo,— 
whose standards have waved on the plains of Waterloo, whose bugles have 
resounded among the rocks of Roncesvalles, whose front ranks were found 
‘ with their back to the field and feet to the foe,’ amidst the csrnauge of Qua- 
tre Bras. The first artillery which will fire a salute will be those whuse 

voices were heard amidst the cannonade of Leipsic and the thunders of Wa- 
terlou. The veterans who were actually by Wellingtcn’s side in his cam- 
paigns will march past, who have lived to feel ‘ the electric shock of a nation’s 
gratitude,’ for the services they have rendered to their country. Gentiemen, 
I will no longer restrain your impatience—let our acclamations show when 
the veil falls the exultation which you feel that Glasgow has raised the noblest 
British monument to the first of British heroes.’ (Immense cheering.) 

Immediately on the conclusion of the sheriff's speech, the covering was 
slowly raised, and exposed to the view cf an admiring public one of the most 
wonderful and beauuful fpieces ,of sculpture which has ever adorned any 
city. Amidst the surprise and cheering elicited by the sight of this noble sta- 
tue a park of artillery kept thundering away in Bell’s park with mighty 
effect. The military then marched past, with their bamds playing, ‘ See the 
conquering hero comes ,’ but thousands o' people liegered on the ground, 
anxiousto get a glimpse of the magnificent statue. 

The pedestal which is of Peterhead granite, is 8 1 2 feet high. 
statue is placed, resting on a floor of bronze. The horse is the work of a bold 
and masteriy hand. The animal bas just come to a state of repose, and seems 
as if listening to some distant sound. The head is that of an Arab, with the 
| broad forehead and wide nostrils, and is standing with fore feet a liitle in ad- 
| vance, in an easy posture, the reins lying slack. ‘lhe position of the Duke !s that 
' of a general reviewing histroops. The likeness istaken when the Duke was in 
| the'prine of life, and the artist has avoided the general fauit of carieaturing the 
features. The tikeness has been declared by his irace’s brother, Lord Cowley, 
to be perfect. The hero is dressed in the full uniform of a field marshal, with 
his different orders, the whole being most life-like and beeuifully executed. 
| ‘Tee bas reliefs are the most wonderful pictures we have ever bad the fortune 
|}to look upon. They are placed on the south and north sides of the pedestal, 
and represent the first and last victories of the Duke, that of Assaye, fought om 
the 23d of September, 1803, and Waterloo, on the 15th of Jue, 1815. 

The scene to the left of the relief, in the victory of Assave, rey resents the 
submission of the native chief to Colonel Wellesley, and it is portrayed with a 
force and a truthfulness far above all the praise which we can bestow. The 
dogged submission of the conquered old chief, as he now moves fo; ward to de 
obetsance, is inimitable. He is almost unwilling to go throngh the humiliating 
task, although one of his own officers is whispering the necessity of the case in 
hisear. There is likewise the figure of a Highland soldier, leading the horse 
of a captive prince, and ore of Wellington's staff introducing h'in—very fine, 
especially the countenance of the Highlander. Colonel Weilesley is repre- 
sented in the paddle of the bas relief on a beauti'u! steed, and holding up his 
| hand in the act of receiving the sebmission. The right side of the picture 
represents the battle. In the foreground are two horses, in strong relief, draw- 
i 





On this the 








ing a piece of artullery on a carriage ; and this seems noeasy task, The driver 
‘ is fogging the off-horse and spurring the near one al the sane time, throwing 
lhis body well back, and the animals are evidently struggling with all their 
| power to get the gun out of the difficulty. Behind the gun the troops are ceen 
; to advance, led oa by an officer carrying a flag and cheering. The background 
vis, of course, entirely Asiatic, with mosques, minarets, &c. We feel it quite 
impossible to do anything like justice to this section of the munnmen'. New 
beauties arise «8 we gaze upon it, and we should not be surprised to learn that 
it is unequalled in Europe. There will be plenty of time to study it in time 
coming. ; 

In the reliefol the battle of Water!oo we have a representation of ‘he Church 
ot Waterloo, to the lett, with Elouzomont, in flames, in the distance, broken 
guns and carriages, &c The moment seized upon is supposed to be that 
when the final charge was ordered, and when the Duke is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Up, Guards, and atthem!” A party of the Guards are in advance, 
with the Duke in the ceatre, mounted, and wearing a military cloak. The 
Marquis of Anglesey (a very fine likeness), Lord Hill, and another officer, 
all moun‘ed follow behind in a group. The likenesses hereare also excellent, 
and the horses are represented in action, with the greatest skul. There isa 
dying soldier atlendel by a surgeon, and troops /ollowiog behind. This ig 
also a most affecting ant masterly group. 





nothing to speak of: the whole cause of the little temporary commotion aris- 
ing from the anxiety of 20,000 spectators to see, where 4,000 could scarcely 
be accommodated. 

Soon atter one o'clock the Scots Grays made their appearance, followed by 
the 92d Highlanders, with about 200 retired officers and soldiers who had serv- 
ed underthe Duke, all wearing their well-earned medals and other testimo- 


The small bas-reliefs on the east and west ends of the pedestal represeng 
the soldier’s return, The father is seenjsitting in his arm-chair by the fiieside 
reading his Bible, and the wife is flying to meet her husband with uplift 
hands, in token of joyiul surprise, as the ‘“ poor but honest soldier” opens the 
door. ‘This is a most touching piece, and tells its tale like one ot Wilkie’s 
pictures, 





niels ef good conduct. Belore us there is now moving along the gallant array 





The! thee repeseents peace and agrieakure. with the soldier at the plough, 
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afte all his labours, and after having saved his country from the inroads of 
the foe. The plough horses are exceedingly fine. The design of the artist in 
this picture seems to be the cultivation of peaceful occupations, as the final 
and bes' conclusion to war’s alarms: and he has certainly succeeded to the 
life 





From the South- Weslern Standard, Sept, 28. 
THE LATE CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R. N. 


Our obituary records to-day the death of this gallant aud distinguished offi- 
eer, which took place on Thurscay the 12th instant, at Haslar Hospital, Ports- 
mouti. ‘There are few names more honcurably distinguished in her Majesty's 
Royal Navy, than that of Captain Hall; and still fewer, which to the fame ac- 
quired in an honourable and laborious profession, united a distinction equally 
extensive in the calm and unobtrusive walks of literature. He was the second 
son of the late Sir James Basil Hall of Douglass, one of the oldest baronets of 
Scutland, and well known to the world by many admirable philosophical papers 
contributed to the transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, aad other 
learned bodies. His mother was Lady Helen Douglas, a daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Selkirk It is worthy of mention that this lady was present at 
St. Mary’s Isle, the Selkirk family seat, when the noted Paul Jones made a 
descent on the coast of Galloway with the intention of seizing her father (who, 
by the way, was generally reputed to be the father of the pirate); but finding 
him absent, was Ovliged to allow his followers to carry off the family plate, 
every piece of which he returned some years afterwards. 

Mr. Basi! Hall entered the royal navy in May, 1802, and served the whole 
of his time, as midshipman, in the flag-ship of Sir Andrew Mitchell, and the 
Hon. Geo. C. Berkeley, on the Halifax station. His first commission bears 
date 10th June, 1808, at which — he was appointed junior Lieutenant of 
the Endymion frigate, Capt. the Hon. Thomas Bladen Cepel, under whom he 
assisted in covering the retreat and embarkation of Sir John Moore's army at 
Corunna, in Jan. 1809. We subsequently find him serving on shore, in co-ope- 
Yration with the Spanish patriots. 

Lieutenant Hall's ed appointment was March 9, 1812, to the Volage, 22. 
from which ship be removed to the Illustrious, 74, bearing the flag of the 
late Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, on the East Indian station. In 1813, he had 
the acting command ot the Theban frigate, under the orders of the same distin- 
guished ofticer, whom he accompanieu during a journey over great part of the 
Island ot Java. His premotion to the rank of Commander took place, Feb. 22 
1814; on which occasion he Was appointed by the Admiralty to the Victor 
sloop, then building at Bombay. ‘The Victor arrived in England about the 
time that the embassy to China was projected ; and Captain Hall had not been 
long on half-pay when he was appointed to the Lyra, a 10-gun brig, attached to 

that expedition. On his return home in 1817, he published a very interesting 
account of ‘ A Voyage of Discovery tothe Western Coast of Cotea, and the 
Great Loo-Choo Island in the Japan Sea,’ &e. This work attained toa we |l 
merited popularity, and reached a second edition in 1820, The edition is 
confined to the narrative alone, to the exclusion of all teehnical and other details 
not caiculated to interest the general reader, which the former edition embraces 
A later edition, forming the first volume of ‘ Constable’s Miscellany,’ pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1828, consists partly of matter entirely new, and partly 
of what was previously beforethe public. ‘I'he last additional chapter of this 
edition contains and animated account of Captain Hall's interview with 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, in 1817. Captain Hall obtained post 
rank Nov.5, 1817, and subsequently made a tour on the continent of Kurope. 

Iu May, 1820, he was appointed to the Conway, 26; and on the 10th Au- 
gust following he sailed from England for the South American Station, After 
touching at ‘Tenerifie, Rio de Janeiio, and the River Plate, he received orders 
frem Commodore Sir Thomas Hardy to proceed to Valparaiso, where he ar- 
rivec ‘at a moment when the Christmas festivities were at their height; and 
multitudes of people had been attracted from the couniry to witness the bull. 
fights and other shows.’ The journal which he kept while employed on the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822, is high- 
ly interesting for the important information which it conveys respecting coua- 
tries with the domestic manners of which we had been hitherto unacquainted, 
and for the glowing animation of its narrative. Captair Hall was present in 
the capital of Peru, on the 12th July, 1821, a day eve: memorable in the an- 
nals of that country, {rom the entrance of General San Martin, and the sub- 
sequent ceremonies of pioclaiming and swearing ‘co the independence of the 
Stale. 

During this voyage the gallant Capiain was successively at Valparaiso, 
Lima, Payta—celebrated in ‘ Anson’s Voyage,’ as well as in the histories o! 
the old ‘ Buccaneers ;— Panama, then occupied by Bolivar’s troops; at Aca- 
pulco, a name familiar to the memory of mosi people, from its being the port 
whence the rich Spanish galleons of former days took their departure to 
spread the wealth of the Western over the Eastern world; and at San Blas 
near the Gulf ut California, where he arrived on the 28th of March, 1822, hav- 
ing completed a coasting voyage from the island uf Mocha, on the South coast 
of Chili, a distance of 4,600 miles, during the whole of which, with the excep- 
tion of about 200 leagues between Guayaquil and Panama, the land was con- 
siantly in sight. 

On the 15th of June, 1822, the Conway sailed from St. Blas, and after a 
voyage round Cape Horn of neariy 8,000 miies, anchored in Rio de Janeiro on 
tue 12:h of September; having been at sea upwards of twelve wecks without 
seeing land. She returned to England and was paid off in the spring cf 1823 
Captain Hall, accompanied by his family, paid a visit in 1827 to tne United 
States of America. In the course of his extensive tour on this occasion, a visit 
from bim was invited by the Count de Survilliers, elder brother of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and formerly king Joseph of Spain. He accordingly saw that 
illustrious personage at Bordentown, in the state of New Jersey. The 
gallant Captain on his return to England turned his attention to the pursuits of 
iiterature, in which he had ever taken g eat delight, and on which he had a!- 
ready shed no common lustre. He became one of the brilliant stars of the 
brilliant literary society of Edinburgh, in which city he :esided. He was 
the especial friend of Sir Walter Scott; and, when, jided by misfortune and 
worr. down by his unparalleled iotetlectual exertions, (lo dying bard was ad- 
vised by his physicians to try the effects of the genial « \:wiaie oi the Mediterra- 
nean, Captain Hall was appginted to the command ci i.e war steamer which 


he embraced her Majesty in a most cordial and affectionate manner, and 
immediately giving her his arm, proceeded towards the grand staircase, 
where be met the Duchess of Kent, who was accompanied by the Countess 
of Gainsborough, and the ladies in waiting. Awaitingthe arrival of the King, 
were the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Dalawarr, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and Sir Robert Peel. His Majesty recognised Sir 
Robert Peel and the Earl ot Liverpool, who were next him on his right hand, 
and cordially bowing to them proceeded up the grand staircase to his apart- 
ments, which are those occupied by the Emperor of Russia during his recent 
visit, accompanied by the Queen and Prince Albert, and followed by the Duke 
ce Monipensier and the Duchess of Kent. At the entrance of the crimson 
drawing-room her Majesty parted from the King, and he immediately pro- 
ceeded tu his private apartments, attended only by his personal attaches, and 
attendants, where he remained tor a short time. Jn about a quarter ofan hour 
he again met her Majesty, at lunch, which was strictly a private party, being 
confined tothe Queen, the King of the French, Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Kent, and the nembers of the royal suites. 

Dinner was served in the evening at nine o’clock. The company included 
his Majesty Louis Philippe, her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, his Royal 
Highness the Doke de Monipensier, Lady Charlotte Dundas, the Countess 
Wratislaw, the Count and Countess de St. Aulaire, the Duke of Wellington, 
the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl Delawarr, the Earl of 
Jersey, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel, Movsieur Guizot, Admiral de 
Mackau, Count de Jarnac, General Athalin, General Rumigai, Colonel Dumas, 
Count de Chabannes, Monsieur Pasquier, an aide de camp to the Duke de 
Montpensier, Viscount Sydney, lord in waiting on the King, znd Lord Chas, 
Wellesley (clerk marshal,) equerry in waiting on the King. 

The last time Louis Philippe visited England was in 1815, during the hundred 
days When Louis XVIII. wentto Ghent, the Duke of Orleans took refuge 
in England, where he remained until the battle of Waterloo enabled him once 
more to return to the Palais Royal. Louis Philippe has entered the 72d year 
of his age, including the last, having been bornon the 6th October, 1773. 

ae 


THE REVENUE. 


The return of the Revenue for the quarter ending 10th October, has just 
been published, and, among matter for congzatulation which it affords, is an 
increase in the Castoms, compared with the corresponding period of 1843, on 
the year of £1,723,165, and ihe quarter of £473,347. This is the true pivot 
of our national prosperity, and is the more gratifying when the bold reductions 
are considered, Which the Minister was encouraged to make when supporied 
by so grand a reserve as the property-tax. 

A trifling decrease in the Excise on the quarter is to be ascribed rather to 
growing habits of temperance in the lower orders than to any diminution of 
means. It will bear, in fact, ro other construction, for activity reigns in almost 
all the departments of trade, and the wages of jabour in the manufacturing 
districts have prodably doubled in amount within the past year. 

Itis consolato.y also, and another good omen, to fiud that the Post-Office, 
the great accumulation of pennies, has advanced £8°,00C on the year, and 
no less than £40,000 on the quarter. 

The property-tax, which shows an increase of £106,413 on the year, and a 
decrease ot £89,193 on the quarter, may be said to have found its level, and to 
provoke nv remark, except to — that, under circumstances of such promis- 
ing angury, we may soon get rid of it. In the present account is to be seen, 
moreover, the effec! of the judicious application of the surplus revenue in 
paving off deficiency bills ; only about £2,500,000 will be wanted to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter just ended. 

The total increase of the revenue for the year is £1,595,319, and on the 
quarter £20,944. 


TRACTARIANS. 


such a signal victory over the Puseyites in the election of Vive-Chancellor, 
quite sanguine of having a geod majority, they did not anticipate anything 


show to the country that the Puseyites are nothing near so strong a party as 
they have been represented, it was the miserable appearanve they cut in the 
theatre, particularly aiter sounding the tocsin of war against Dr. Symons for 
months. ‘The following is the resuli, which musi be highly gratifying to ret 
lovers of the Church :— 


For the nomination of Dr, Symons, placets 882 
Against it, non-placets 183 
Majorily 699 


The proceedings which took place in the theatre were managed by both 


ty. Both gentlemen were several times loudly cheered 
bers of the Convocation who voted were the Bishops of Chichester an@ Llan- 
daff, Lord Sandon, M. P., Lord Ashley, M. P., Lord Eldun, Lord Stavordale, 
Sir T. D. Ackland, M. P., W. Henley, Esq , M. P., &c. 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellors—Dr. Hawkins, Provost ot Oriel College: 
Dr. Wynter, president of St. John’s College; Dr. Radford, rector of Lincoln 
College; and Dr. Plumptre, Master of University College, were also sworn 
into office, 

It was conjectured that the letter of Dr. Hook kept back a good many men 





from vo.ing against Dr. Symons, though it is unders'ood that the worthy Vi- | 


car has subsequently retracted the imputations which his letter conveyed 
against the opponents of that gentleman. 
pee 

Rumovurktp Resignation oF Lorp Heryressury.—It is very generally 
stated that Lord Heytesbury, in consequence of the domestic affliction under 
which he is now suffering, has determiaed to resign the high and important 
office to which he has been so recently appointed. [1 is understood that his 
Excellency, at the outset, had been very reluctant to undertake the duties of 
Viceroy in Irelanc, and that it was only on the earnest solicitation of Sir 
Robert Peel that he accepted the office, . 


, *} . ° +1 } 
Wit. or tHe Late Mer. Beckrorp.—The will of this celebrated man 





government had placed at the disposal of the illustrious uovelist. He accord- 
ingly accompanied Sir Walter and his daughter Mis Anue Scott to Malta, in 
1831, but the increasing illness of the poet compelicd them to return after an 
absence Of five months. It continued to be one of the ues: pleasing recollections 
of Captain Hall, that he enjoyed this opportuaity of soothing the mind of the 
bard, in this the las¢ stage of his career. 

From this time till lately, Captain Hall lived in the enjoyment of the plea- 
sures of domestic privacy. His intellect naturally buoyant and vigorous, at 
length gave way under the pressure of excessive study, and it is melancholy 
iv record that his death took place amid all the gloom and darkness of insanity. 
lo enumerate the works of Captain Basil Hall would exceed our limits, and 
it will be suificient to state that they have been equally various in number, 
and discursive in subject. Besides those already mentioned, his ‘ Travels in 
North America, iu the years 1827 and 1828,’ are especially valuable. 

Many philosophical articles from his pen have appeared in Professor Jame- 
son’s ‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Juurnal, and in that edited by Sir David 
Brewster. Of iate years he has written several tugilive piece for ‘ Chambers 
Edinburgh Journal.’ Captain Hail married March 1si, 1825, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir John Hunter, British Consul Genera} in 
Spain, and by that lady he has leit a family to lament his decease. 

I 


LOUIS PHILIPPE IN ENGLAND. 


The King of the French and his suite embarked at Treport on the evening o 
the 7h inst. for England. 

The firs: object on the Hants coast, as the squadron approached, was Fort 
Cumberland, where the Royal standard was hoisted. Passing St. Helen’s on 
the Oppesite side, on the coast of the Isle of Wight, the squadron first came 
full in sight of Portsmouth, with all the gay preparations which had been made 
in the multitude of crafts of all sorts and sizes, from the man of-war duwn to 
the cutter, which flauated their flags and dressings in the bright clear air — 
The experimental brigs, as the Royal squadrons approached, were dressed in 
the gayest colours of tie nautical wardrobe. They hoisted French colours, 
their yards were all manned, and the King was saluted with anearty round of 
cheers. 4 

The preparations lor starting were quickly effected. The King, Prince 
Albért, and the youthial Duc de Montpensier took their places in the splendid 
new royal carnage. The Duke o{ Wellington rode in his own carriage, 

laced upon a truck. On the Engine were Mr. Chaplin, the chairman, aud 

r. Locke, engineer of the railway , and, all being ready, amid a general 
and final cheer the train shot rapidly away. Jt reached the ‘Flamborough sta- 
tion about half past twelve, and, aitera tew minutes delay, his Majesty and 
suite, having passed through the siate apari:nenis, entered the royal carriages, 
and proceeded, amidst a truly British burst o} cheering, towards Windsor, 
where they arrived at two o'clock, having experiencey throughout the same 
manifestation of popular enthusiasm Which had greeted their arrival on 
English ground. In ten minutes they reached the Castle, and her Majesty 
walked down from the grand vestibule to the carnage door to receive her royal 
visiters, 

The meeting of sovereigns was one of the most affectionate character 
without any formal or culd ceremonial greetings When the King alighted 


(whose singular history is well knowa) hasbeen proved at Doctors’ Commons. 
At ten years of age he succeeded to the enormous income of 100,000/. a year. 


He expended 273,000/. upon Fonthill, which he made a place of unparaileted | 


magnificence. In December, 1822, the great tower fell, destroying a consid- 
erable partot the mansion, which was rebuilt at immense expense. {!n con- 


perty, Which was purchased for Mr. Farquhar for 333,000/.; and Mr. Beci 
tord, with his diminished fortune, retired to Bath. His property has been 
sworn to as under 80,0007, The will has been proved by the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton and Brandon (wile of the Duke of Hamilton), and R. S. White, Esq,, 


the bulk of his property, and leaves his executor, Mr. While, 500/. He alsa 
gives annuities to servants and other persons, and desires to be buried near 


Mr. Beckford’s property 1s to be found in the depreciation of his West In- 
dia estates, the immense property he inherited having been principally re- 
alised in our Colonial possessions. 


The Goucesrersaire MepicaL aND SurGicsl ASSOciaTION, assisted by a 





large and influential body of members of the profession resident in the coun- 
ty, at their annual meeting, on Thursday week, took occasicn to ‘ speak out,’ 
on the subject of Sir James Graham’s Medical Retorm Bill. Dr. Shuie, the 
chairman, expressed himself decidedly in favour of the bill, which he said 
would do more to raise the character of the profession, in twenty years, than 
any other suggestion which had been thrown out on the subject of medical 
reform. As to quackery, that would be most effectually pat down by elevat- 
ing the character of the profession to such an extent, that the community 
should have confidence in the regular practitioner, and in proportion have 


ham, (late of Leeds) moved a resolution, to the effect that as one of the mos\ 
important principles of the bill was opposed to any direct legislative interte- 
rence with apy unqualified practitioner, the principle of protection against 
unqualified pretenders should be set forth more prominently. He did not be- 
lieve that the strong iron hand of the law brought against quackery would be 
of the least avail. 


Lord Bacon said, many years ago, ‘The weakness and credulity of the 
multitude often induce them to prefer a mountebank to a regular physician.’ 
There are too many medical men who indulge in mysticism, and who may 
be called ‘quacks of the profession,’ who just keep within the profession ani 
ride roughshod over decorum. If the profession would take every Opportunity 
of explaining to the public the danger of risking themselves with such go- 
ahead gentlemen, they would tind the public less anxious to go to the quack. 
Quackery must be put down by instracting the public in whom they are to 
rely. He referred to what he considered the degrading system of medica! men, 
attending persons belonging w benefit clubs at 2s 6d or 3s 6d perhead. Simi- 
lar observations were made, and resolutions were passed in favour of the run- 
damental principles of the bill. Dr. Ackworth, of Cheltenham, then moved 
—‘ With the view of discouraging the use of quack medicines, ihat the Gov- 
ernment be solicited to abolish the duty on patent medicines, and to attach 
penalties to the publication of immoral advertisements.’ This resolution was 
also adopted. 


Awrea toss or Lira ia Swapsn.—We are advised in accounts from 











Oxrorp, Oct. 8.—The Protestant members ot Convocation have achieved 
as the latter will never forget. Although the triends of Dr. Symons were | 


like obtaining such an overwhelming one: and if anyihing was wanting to 


sequence of excessive expenditure ard other circumstances, he sold this pro- | 


solicitor to deceased. He gives to his daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, ' 


Lansdowne Tower. One cause of this prodigious reduction in the valne of ; 


less recurrence to the irregular practitioner. Dr. Disney Thorp, of Chelten- | 
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Stockholm of a most awful inundation in Sweden, by which 500 persons are 
stated to have Jost their lives. It appears that the river Roeyo had ascended 
in less than an hour to the extraordinary altitude of 13 fee cipitating itselt 
like a torrent on the extensive village of Konradsfont, wh ch is completely 
destroyed, destroying the houses, the adjacent mage zines, and 22 mills, besides 
occasioning the dreadful loss of life above noticed. The loss in property was 
calcuiated at 800,000 rix dollars. Subscriptions have been opened at Stocik- 
holm and elsewhere, the royal family of Sweden heading the list. 


From Tuesday Night’s Gazctle we leatn that Her Majesty has ordered a 
Writ to be passed under the Great Seal, for summoning the tight Hon. E.G. 
S. Stanley to the House of Peers, by the style and title of Baron Stanley, of 
Bickerstaffe, in the county of Lancaster. 

Deatn or Lapy Heyrespury.—On Sunday last, at twenty minutes betore 
four o’clock, her Excellency breathed her last, at the Vice-regal Lodge, in 
the Phoenix Park, in the presence of his Excellency Lord Heytesbury, his 
brother the Hon. E. H. A’Court, M. P. for Tamworth ; her Excellency’s son, 
the Hon. W. A’Court Holmes, M. P. forthe Isle of Wight; the Hon. Miss 
A’Court, daughter, and Mrs. Pennett, sister to the late Baroness. Her Ex- 
cellency had arrived but a short time in Ireland, when she was attacked by 
the fatal illmess, gastric fever, under the effects of which she so lung and pain- 
fully lingered. She was assiduously attended during her illness by Sir flenty 
H. Marsh, Bart.,and Dr. J. Graves, the physician in ordinary to the house- 
hold, Dr. George Hatchell. The gloom that this deeply lamented event will 
cast upon the city, and indeed the country at large, can scarcely be appreci- 
ciated. Jt was arranged that the Court would have been upheld upon the 
most suilable scale of splenduur had her Excellency been spared to carry out 
their intentions. 


A Rvmnosr has, during the past week, been prevalent, that, in consequenee 
of the late lamented death of Lady Heyiesbury, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
and has resolved to resign the important office, which he has so briefly cn- 
joyed. Nothing, however, has yet transpired to attach much credit to the 
report. 


A Tory rumour has also been widely disseminated, that Lord Ellenbcrough, 
on his return, is to be sent to Leland as his successor. 

Spain.—Our accounts from Spain are to the 3d. Senor Fontao had been 
appointed President, and the Duke de Gor and General Ezpeleta Vice. Presi, 
dents ot the Senate. A Royal decree orders the establishment of a telegra 
phic communication between Madrid and Irun, Various rumours were cur™ 
rent in Mardrid of modifications of the ministry, but none that could be traced 
to any respectable source. 

Tus West Inpies.—The Ser-rn steam ship has arrived with the mails 
from the West Indies and Mexico; the dates being to the 8ih of August from 
Jamaica, and the 23d from Vera Cruz. The weather was favourable through- 
out the West Indies, but the papers from Jamaica mention the frequency ot 
shocks of earthquake, which, though not yet the cause of any destruction, 
created the more alarm as the season had been sultry in that degree which has 
been sometimes observed to precede the most violent shocks. ‘The mercan- 
tile accounts are not materially diflerent from those by the preceding mail, but 
the planteis and merchants continue to agitate the question of the sugar duties, 
and had received some confidence of success from the arrival out of answers 
to some of the petitions which had been favourably received by the Queen. 


ExrraorDINaRyY Arrair.—A Spanish war schooner, in close chase of a 
coasting vessel, passed the Euiopa Point, at Gibraltar, on the 2d inst., when, 
failing to show her colours, as is always customary, as well as imperative, in 
such cases, a shot was fired over her from the signal batiery, to remind those 
on board of the neglected observance. A second was then fired, with more 
direct aim, but failed in hitting the vessel, and still] she refused to show her 
colours. A gun of much greater calibre was then brought to bearon her from 


a ' 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY ELECTION—SIGNAL DEFEAT OF THE | the batiery, when so correct was its direction that the shot told with fatal ef- 


fect, and she sunk shortly afterwards, whilst vainly endeavouring to make for 
Algesiras. The crew were saved. 

Tue First Exrepirion to Crina by the Saxon houses has proved so tar 
successtul, as we are informed in advices trom Leipzic, that it has been re- 
solved to send another, which is accordingly about to be formed. The lead- 
ing firms in Leipzic take part in these new speculations, and if, with the man- 
ifest disadvantages under which they must labour, they can nevertheless make 
them profitable, it is obvious thatthe trade will be one of far more considerable 
value to us, having so much political influence, and the five new ports ayail- 
able. 

Raibway Derctarions.—On Wednesday, deputations from the following 
railway companies had interviews with Lord Dalhousie, at the Board ot 
‘Trade :—The Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway ; the North- 
umberland Railway; the Eastern Union Railway Extension from Ipswica 
to Norwich; and the Birmingham and Gloucester Raiiroad Company. 





Vice-chancellors in a way which is likely to add tothe peace of the Universi- | Tue Bank oF ENGLAND. ~The weekly returns fiom the Bank of England 
Amongst the mem- | show a reduction in the bullion by about £80,000, with an increase in the 


| rest, Which shows the increasing profits of the extension of the circulation of 
| Bank of England notes. The public deposits exhibit another great increase 
| and this part of the returns is noticed with muchcuriosity by some ¢ apitalists, 
| who expect that the October dividends must diminish this recently very heavy 
drain upon the money market, or that otherwise an impression will be made 
on the rates of interest, but which are not yet afiecied in any imporians 
degree. 
| Exrraorpinary Parcen ny tue Posr-orrice.—On ‘Thursday last one 
} ofthe most extraordinary packages, Lethaps, ever sent thiough the same me 
| dium reached the post office of this cily. This was no other than a parce* 
| containing some fil'een or twenty live frogs. ‘The contents of the patcel werel 
| discovered by two or three of them jumping out at the post-oftice. The frogs, 
it is believed, are of the Egyptian or some other rare species, and were ad- 
dressed to Dr. Buchanan, of Moor-place, in this city. They reached their 
| destination in safety. —Glasgow National. ‘ ¥ 


} 


Tur Greav Bairain.—We learn with great pleasure that there is now 
| every prospect of a speedy liberation of this magnificent vessel. Ata special 
| meeting of the dock board, on Monday, the guarantees required fron the 
| Great Western Steamship Company were satisiactorily arranged, and only 
| wait reduction into a formal legal shape, which will be done without delay. 
| It is hoped that by the 16th of October the necessary alterations in the gates 
; and masonry wiil be su far eflected asto admit of the egress of the vessel 
‘rom the floating harbour into Cumberland basin. 

A new line of railway from Cambridge through Peterboro’ to Lincoln has 
| been projected ; the distance is 85 miles, and the estimated cost 15,0001. a 
mile. ‘he whele of the capital is said to be subscribed. There is a line 
| completed from London to Bishop’s Stortford, and aline trom Bishop’s Stort- 
| ford .o Cambridge is in progress and will be finished in abouta year. From 
| the lew line there is to be a branch to Boston, about ten miles jong. The 
| projectors are also treating with the Blackwall Railway Company, and another 
company, to extend the Eastern Counties Railway through Londoa direct to 
| the Docks; the terminus is to be in Lincoln, 


' 
' 
! 
} 


ScoGcoan, Queen Enizarern’s Jester.—Scoggan having onee borrow 
5001. of the Queen, and not being able to return them, contrived to find ou! 
| the time when the Queen went out, as she was obliged to pass by his housg. 
| He had aa coffin made; and, having let his family into the secret, he jaid 

himself in il, and had all his friends invited to his funeral, ‘The Queen hap- 
| pening to pass at the moment they were carrying the corpse with ceremony, 
| inquired who was dead. ‘ Madam," they replied, ‘it is your devoted servant 

Scoggan,’ ‘What!’ she exclaimed, ‘ he is dead, and I was not even informed 
| of his beirg ill! The poor man owed me 500/, but L forgive him the debt 
| with all my heart!’ Scoggan itstantly rose up in his coffin, and cried out, 
| ‘i thank your Majesty! ‘This favour she besiows on me is so agreeable that 
ig has brought me to lile again. —Frazer’s Magazine, 


Remarkaste Preservation.—The Derby Reporter contains an account 
of a remarkable case of preservation of human life in a lead mine. A 
young woman, twenty-two years of age, of the name of Mary Webster, who 
was ol rather weak intellect, having lost a cotton handkerchief by its being 
blown off her shoulders dawn the shaft of a deserted lead mine at Bonsall 
Lees, near Derby, by some means got down the shaft of the mine (which is 
iwenty yards deep) on the night of Tuesday, the 3d instant, and she was not 
heard of till the following Monday morning. Having been found by her 
mother, who had been in search of her, she was got out of her prison house, 
more dead than alive ; but happily, by proper care, she has now recovered from 
her six days’ imprisonment without food. 


Tue Merrorouiran Drarers’ Associatidn held an immense meeting im 
Exeter Hall, at which resolvtions in favour of shorter honrs in shops were 
unanimously adopted. Many instances of the evils ot the long hour system 
were brought betore the meeting, and Mr. Sheriff Sydney, who occupied the 
chair, related a distressing fact concerning a relative of his ovn, showing 
the necessity of shorter hours of labour. A poor relative of his own, three 
years ago went to London in blooming health, but afier having been employed 
¢ight months in one of the largest establishments at the West End, her health 
was broken by excessive hours of labour, and for the last two years she has 
been a burden to her friends. P 


Wuirsiatt, Oct. 7.—The Queen has been pleased to order a writ to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for summoning the Right Hon. Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley (com- 
monly called Lord Stanley) to the House of Peers, by the style and title ef 
Lerd Stanley, of Bickerstaife, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 
War-Office, October 4, 1844. 

4th Drag Grds—Capt E O Wrench from hf-pay 9th Lt Drag, to be Capt, v 
Kiiott, dec; Lt G Rochfort to to Capt, by pur, v Wrench, who ret; Cor R 
Souter to be Lt, by pur, v Rochfort ; Ens M M’Creagh, from 49th Ft, to be 
Cor, by pur, v Souter. 17th Ft—Ens H P Onslow, from 38th Ft, to be Ens, 
wihout pur, v Belton, whose appointment has been cancelled. 31st—Lt F 
Spence to be Capt, without pur, v Brt-Mjr Urmston, dec; Ens JS Gould to 
be Lt, vSpence: Ens C T Cormick to be Lt, without pur, v Gould, whose 
promotion has been cancelled; E W Kings'ey, Gent, to be Ens, v Cormick. 
B#th—C Clarke, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Onslow, app to 17th Ft. 
43d—Maj-Gen the Hon Sir H R Pakenham, KCB. to be Col, v Lt-Gen Lord 
Kean, GOB, dec. 49:h—C G Richardson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
M‘Creagh, app to 4th Drag Grds. 57th—Ens J H Chads to be Lt, without 
per, vy Morphett, app to 53d Ft; Ens R TS Boughton to be Lt. without pur, 
¥ Pitt, app to 80:h Ft; J. Hassard, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Chads ; 
Ens E J B Brown, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Boughton. ; 

ist—Majr J. Byrne to be Lt Col. by pur, v Van Cort andt, who ret ; Bvi- 
MiG Baldwin to be Mjr, by purchase, v Byrne; Lt R J Eager to be Capt, 
by pur, v Baldwin; Ens J Brenchley to be Lt by pur, v Eager ; H. C Smith, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Brenchley. 34th—Lt T Bourke to be Adjt, v Tal- 
bot, prom. 43d—Ens C B Molyneux, from 30th Ft., to be Ens, v Howard, 
prom in 3d Ft. 63rd—LtJ Thorpeto be Paymaster, v R Lane, who ret upon 
bf-pay. 72d—Ens A D Thellusson to be Lt by pur, v[Corbett, who ret; W 
HD Fitz Gerald, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Thelluson. 75th— Lt E Ricard 
t» be Capt, by pur, v Simeon, who ret; Ens C Machen to be Lt 
by pur, v Ricard; V J Watson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Machen. Com- 
paissariat—Dep-Asst-Com-Gen — be Asst-Com-Gen ; Com-Clerk 

A Orie} to be Dep-Asst-Com-Gen. 
™ aoa in the Gaoities of 14th June and 23d July, 1844.—3d W I Regt— 
For Ens A M Taggart to be Lt, v Glen, prom, dated 5th June, read Ens A 
Mi’ Taggart to be Lt, v Reynolds, dec, dated 18th May; for Ens F J Cox to 
be Li, v Reynolds, dec., dated 18th May, read F. J. Cox to be Lt, v Glen, 
prom, dated 5th June. 


— At Buffalo, on the 24th instant, at her father’s residence, first by the Rev 
on Gantn. of the Catholic Church, and afterwards by the Rev Dr Shelton, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Edwin Thomas and Jessie Dare Truscott, second daugh- 
ter of Captain George Truscott, Royal Navy. : ; 

DIED—On Wednesday morning, Uct. 30th, Julia, second daughter of George Meyer. 

Samuel T Atwell, Esq, a distinguished member of the Rhode Island bar, died at 
his residence, at Chepachet, on the 25th instant, in his 49th year. 

The Hon. Thomas N. Morgan, of New Orleans, died at Nashville, Tenn., of consninp- 
tion. on the 3d inst. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 


_-s ENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER, 2, 1844. 

















LATER FROM EUROPE 

‘The Steamer Great Western arrived on Saturday night last, and bringsus 
Lomlon papers to the 11th inst., the day previous to her departure from Liver- 

H 

The King ot the French arrived at Portsmouth on the Sih, and immediately 
proceeded tojWindsor. Eis reception in England was highly complimentary ; 
the people everywhere evincing the utmost respect towards him, and the 
@veen and Court showing him the most distinguished honours. The last had 
mei yet taken place, that of conferring on him the order of the Garter, in re- 
turn for which, it was said, he intended to give ihe Cross of the Legion of 
Honour to several of the English nobility. With our recollections extending | 
gome thirty years back, the latter seems scarcely creditable, yet tempore | 
maventur, &c. ‘The officers of the Army and Navy, stationed at Portsmouth, 
are also vieing with each other in civilities to the oficers of the vessels which 





accompanied the King to England. 

We regret to perceive that these manifestations of a design to establish the 
most friendly relations between the two people, do not appear to be recipro- 
ented in France. The Paris press very generally seems to look at them with 
an evi) eye, and every name which commemorates our victories and which 
the monarch visits, gives rise to ill-natured remarks. 

We are somewhat taken by surprise at the announcement of a marriage 
having been projected between Prince George of Cambridge and a grand 
duchess of Russia. Such an union we believe would be popular in England. 
As the crown prince of Hanover has no children, itis probable Prince George 





will one day become King of that country. 

Dr. Symons having been nominated by the Duke of Wellington, Vice Chan- 
eellor of the University of Oxford, to succeed the late Vice Chancellor, his 
election to that office took place on the 8th inst. The fact is only remarkable 
from the opposition to the nomination made by the Tractarians, the result 
showing that they are in a considerable minority at the University, 

Lady Heytesbury, the wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is deceased 
aficr a short illness, It is sail that her lord will in consequence resign his 
present dignity. 

Comparative tranquillity at present reigns in Ireland, O’Cunnell being 
ati!) at Derrynane. The reut has in the last collections inuch diminished, and 
wis probable, therefore, that ere long he will emerge from{his retirement, with 
soine new plan to excite the waning enthusiasm of his deluded fo!lowers. 

The quarterly return of the public revenue ending 10th October, places in 
a very favourable light, the increase of the resources of the country. The 
most remarkable circumstance connected with this return, is the increasing 
revenue derived from the penny postage system. 

"he accounts from Morocco and Algeria continue, as far as other interests 
than those of the invading power are concerned, of the most pacific character. 
Rumour says that France is about to constitute Algeria into a Viceroyalty, 
and that the Duke ot Nemours is to be appointed Viceroy. 

Spain would at present appear to be in a state of perfect tranquillity, ye; 
the correspondents of the London papers representa Carlist novement as being 





about to take place, 

Lord Stanley is called up to the House of Lords by the title of Baron Stan- 
fey, which makes hima British Peer; the title of Lord Stanley which he 
has hitherto borne being only one of courtesy, such as is commonly enjoyed 
by the eldest sons of Earls. On the deathot his venerable father his lordship’s 
pew title will be merged in that of the Earl of Derby, which latter he will 
then assume. It is ramoured that Sir Robert Peel intends to strengthen him- 
seit still further in the Lords by calling up two or three gentlemen of high le- 
ga! abilities, amongst others Mr. O’Dougherty. This seems like preparing 
for the next Parliamentary campaign in right earnest. 


The Great Western made one of her finest passages, She accomplished 
the trip in fourteen days and a half, and brought one hundred and thirty-nine 
passengers. We are indebted to Capt. Matthews tor a British paper con- 
taining an obituary notice of Capt. Basil Hall, which we have transferred te 
ear columns. 





CANADA.—THE ELECTIONS. 
So far the returns are highly favourable to the Governor General. The 
following we copy from the Montreal Herald, of Tuesday last :— 
List OF MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE PRESENT 
PARLIAMENT. 
R. Radical—C. Conservative —D. Doubtful. 
LOWER CANADA. 


City of Montreal......++eeseeee+++Hon. George Moffat; C 

Do sceccccccecebcces elton, ©, S, DeBleury, ¢ 
Terrebonne..... se eeereee oeeeeeeestion. L. H. Lafontaine, R 
Richeliou........seeeseeeeeeeses. Dr Nelson, R 
Huntingdon. ..... s+seeeeeeeeeeeeeH. B. Lemoine, Esq., D 
GEIR ccccccccccccs sovcoscoseccsnom. J. B. Papineau, . 
Wercheres........ee+eeee-eeeeeeeeedames Leslie, Esq., R 
_.. LEPPEELETET EET Laceste, Esq., D 
Rouville .........0eseeeeeeeeeeeee ls Franchere, Esq., D 
IIE voc cacesscccas+00eeeseecesSRCO EWE. Esq., R 
Wamaska..........sececcecseeeeeeDP. Rousseau, R 
og rrr rer: oy Aylwin, Esq., R 

Deo nb0bs 0400s0ncnees eee, CHEE MEY R 
Quebec (County).... 2........+++.— Chauveai, Faq., R 


Champlain. ........0+:seeeeeeeeee+L, Guillet, Es * 
Sherbrooke......+0..+seeeeeeeee++.Edward Hale, "34. 
Three Rivers....6+.+4+ee+ee+e0+++-Edward Grieve, Esq., 

St. | a Ce eye Coe eee Desaulniers, Fsq., 
Two Mountains..........e.e0s «.2W. H. Scott, Esq., 
Kamouraska........0s.seeeeeeee+s A. Berthelot, Esq., 

es ere ECCT | Daly, 
L’Islet..... 16060 00dbuebnenes eae tc ie 

Lotbiniere ......ceccccccccecccscee—= Laurin, Faq., ‘ 
Gaspe .....eeccccvcccecccsssceeee oR. Christie, Esq., 
Bellechasse.... eeeceeeseees «eee.eAbraham Turgeon, Esq., 
Er eee Esq., 
hphemnee SELL TT ee .L. T. Drummond, Esq., 
atten en Bertrand, Esq., 
| ee. a 


UPPER CANADA. 








exmxeoanevescsesaaas 







Bytown..... see ccccecccccceccccees William Stewart, Esy., ob 
OMe Fy 40sds ee sdbiowsnss +e+.eSir Allan McNab, C 
OMI, biad onan seca ses adieu Murney, Esq., Cc 
Brockville. .....seeceeceeseeeeeeeeG. Sherwood, Esq., Cc 
Russell ces sescccvesess sccccescee A. Petrie, Esq., C 
Kingston........ssecee0 ceseceeeesd. A. Macdonald, Esq., C 
COPNWELNs 544. 2.5)5 0. 6.9:9.0:00 4.60-4.00.0'co Tey eS Cc 
PHOSCOLL . » v:0:006:0.0:'4.00:060:00000080000 Ss SNe, MEss Cc 
City of Temtileiscnci's 6. dc eb iss ....H. Sherwood, Esq., C 

ee ane sslicisieeh — Boulton, Esq., Cc 
DOIN 25: caintinddtutevccints Gis sakereie .+.R. M’Donald, Esq., R 
Leeds........:. seeeeeeeeO. R. Gowan, Esiy., C 
We ic sisdinchaxsctelbcossiinbrseversitiaits Dr. Smith, R 
Middlesex..... ‘ see Ermatinger, Esq., Cc 
Haldimand................ sensi eaaniebiase ...D, Thomson, Esyq., R 
North Riding Northamberland......... ..— Hale, Esq., Cc 
South do do ssseeeeeee— Myers, Fsq., C 
URI ONG rss recsiis shed chbdiiinn 0s sseidesesee. conics == MOGMNORLs LOMA cy Cc 
B'FORGGIRE, sicsssesssscesessescoesievesensosnessstis.—> SEDEORy EK, Cc 
SUMIIIN os 6 indsadiccieicsccens sehsihind hives J. S. Macdonald, Esq., D 


27 Conservatives, 14 Radicals, and 8 Doubtful. 

Mr. Robert Baldwin has repeatedly assured the ‘ Reformers’ of Upper 
Canada (as he calls his followers) that there was no division among =] 
French Canadians on the subject of the existing quarrel between the ex-Minis- 
ters and the Governor General. Let us refer to the elections recently made, 
and to those now in progress, to show those ‘ Reformers’ how baseless were 
the assurances of their leader. 

Firstly, The Coanties of Champlain and St. Maurice, have rejected two 
ex-Ministerialists, and elected two supporters of Responsible Government 
according to the ‘ common-se Nse’interpretation of it. 

Seeondly, The County of the Lake of the Two Mountains has elected Mr. 
Scott, in opposition to Mr. Dumouchelle on the ex- Ministerial ticket. 

Thirdly, The County of Ottawa has returned Mr. Papineau without op- 
position, 

Fourthly, The County of Yamaska gave adecided majority to the Govern- 


| or General. There were 200 more votes for Messrs. Barthe and Fourguoin, 


than for Dr. Rousseau, but, unfortunately, those gentlemen divided the sup- 
porters of the Government, and the latter was returned. 

Fifihly, in the County of Lotbinié.e, the ex-Ministeralist was returned bj 
a majority of only 60 votes over Dr. Noel. 

Sixthly, The Counties of Huntingdon, Richelieu, and Quebec, have been 
contested, and the County of Terrebonne should have been, tor Mr. La fon- 
laine might have been beaten there, and certainly would have been close 
run. 

Seventhly, The Counties of St. Hyacinthe and Beauharnois are now being 
sharply contested, and the result is as yet unceriain. 

We thus see proof abundant, that in twelve Counties of French Canada, 
there is not merely a division, but a considerable division. 

It will be observed from the above that the Conservative cause is safe in 
Upper Canada, but the French constituencies ofthe lower province neutralize, 
in a great degree, the advantages gained. This is the natural and inevitabi- 
consequence of the Union. Still we hope that Sir Charles Meicalle will be 
able to secure a working majority. The victory gained in Montreal is highly 
imporiant and encouraging; so also was that of Toronto, in which the Con- 
servative candidates, Messrs. Sherwood and Boulton, were returned by a ma- 
jority of nearly two to one. We are glad to see that the Conservative elec- 
tors of that loyal town duly appreciate the noble and disinterested conduct ot 
Mr. Ridout, who retired from the contest, rather than divide the Tory ranks 
The following is his reply to an Address recently presenied to him on this sub- 
ject :-— 

Toronto, 24th Oct, 1844, 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In retiring from the late Election contest here, I was actuated solely by a 
sense of public duty ; that my conduct has met with the approvai of so large a 
body of my fellow townsmen, as is manifested by the 245 signatures to the Ad- 
dress, that you have been pleased to present to me, from the Electors of this 
city, affords me a degree of satisfaction, of no ordinary nature, and for so flat- 
tering a mark of favourable consideration, I beg to return my most heartfeli 
thanks. I have the honour to remain, Gentlemea, Your obedient servant. 

Geo. P. Ripovr. 

To Mr, Alderman Dixon and Messrs. Maddock, Rowsel!, Atkinson, Creigh- 
ton, Baines, Champion aud Esten, forming a deputation to present the ssid 
address. oe 

JUDGE NOAH’S DISCOURSE ON THE RESTORATION 
OF THE JEWS. 

The restoration of God’s ancient people to the land of their forefathers, is 
atopic which is now commanding the aitention not only of the “ remnant of 
Israel,” but the whole civilized world. The privileges lately ceded, alike to 
Christians and Jews, by the Ottoman Porte, seem to call forth the hopes ot 
the Jews that the time oi their restoration is at hand, and that the fulfilment 
of prophecy on this subject is near its completion. Preliminary movements 
are making in Europe among the leading Jews to effect this end, and the co- 
operation of many distinguished Christian bodies has been obtained in fur- 
therance of the plan. ‘That these movements would be watched with eager 
intérest by the Jews in this country, is not surprising, and that Judge Noah 
(fronbis intluence among his people, and his capability to act, as a leader in 
any action likely to take place in America, in aid of their brethren in other 
parts of the globe), should feel desirous to place the matter fairly before his 
countrymen, is nol surprising—it seemed demanded of him from his position. 

On Monday evening last, he met this claim, by delivering a discourse at 
the Tabernacle to a large audience, composed of our most distinguished di- 
vines, literary men, and others who may be supposed to feel an interest in 
this important movement. ‘The matter of the discourse has been so fully re- 
ported by our cotemporaries of the daily press, that we need not advert to it 
further, than to state the main object of Judge Noah’s appeal. It isto secure 
the co-operation of the government of the United States, and Christians gene. 
rally, with the European powers, to obtain permission from Turkey for the 
Jews to purchase land and hold property in Palestine, unmolested and under 
the protection of the Sultan. To enlist the sympathies of his fellow citizens 
in this behalf, we und rsitand the Judge intends to visit several of the princi 
pal cities in the United States to delive* this discourse, and we certainly are 
impressed with a conviction that he will not fail to excite a deep feeling of 

interest in the minds of his auditors, 

He was lis‘ened to on Monday evening with the most breathless atten- 
tion,—which the subject, the mode of handling, and the fervent and per- 
suasive mode of delivery, could not fail to produce. We could have 
wished, however, that Juige Noah had made it compatible with his plan, 
not to have touched on the peculiar views held by his people on the di- 
vine character and mission of our Saviour. Beautiful as this narrative 
undoubtedly was in language—liberal and unprejudiced as we readily con- 
fess the whole statement was for a Jew—yet we fear the impression on 
pious minds must be prejudicial to the cause Judge Noah is advocating. 
To bring so palpably and forcibly the Jewish conception of the mere hu- 
maarity of the Saviour before the perceptions of a Christian audience, is 
a dangerous experiment when the Judge is endeavouring to enlist the sufira- 
ges of Christians in behalf of bis people. Of the benevolence, we had al- 
most said Christian charity, which characterized the whole discourse, we can- 
mot speak too highly, {t might afford a lesson to all sects in conduc ing their 





polemical discussions. Religious intolerance is so adverse to the spirit of 









Christianity—so at variance with the enlightened spirit of the age—that we 
stabd in wonder at witnessing the increasing strength of this vampire on Re- 
ligion which the nineteenth century appears to be so rapidly develor ing. 


; We are requested to state that the Benefit of that excellent actress, Mrs 
Vernon, takes place at the Park on Wednesday next, prior to her departure 
for the South, whither she is obliged to proceed in consequence of ill health. 
To the frequenters of the Park it is only necessary to announce the fact, and 
to remind them that the lady making the appeal is Mrs. Vernon, and that 
Mrs. Vernon is one of the Fishers. 

We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of Mr. Maywood announc- 
ing his Benefit for Friday next. The piece, Inheritance, which h will then 
appear in was written for him, the main incidents of which are drawn from 
the novel of the same name. [t was highiy successful in London. 


A vaudeville theatre is about to be established in Mortreal by Mr. George 
Jones, tobe called the Olympic. The arrangements tor its completion, we 
understand, are in rapid progress, and Mr. Joln Povey, of this city, who 
iS appointed agent for Mr. Jones, has already made some good engagements 
with performers of celebrity. Krom the increasing wealth and prosperity of 
Montreal, we should imagine that it presents a good field tor such a place of 
amnsement. 

Mr. Maywood, who is well known in Canada, and who has always been 
well received there, will shortly proceed thither, and we should strongly 
recommend Mr. Jones or Mr. Povey tosecure him for the Olympic for a few 
nights. His countrymen, the Scotch, and his numerous personal friends there 
would alene fill the house, with the attractions of Sir Pertinax and his nem 
pieces. — 
THE DRAMA. 

Park Tugatre.—The principal novelty of the week at this theatre, has 
been the production ot Mr. Maywood’s new comedy of the Rights of Woman. 
This very agreeable and ingenious piece is written by Lunn, the author of 
the Millionaire, but unlike the latter comedy, it is not a mere monologue: 
for the Leroine more than divides the interest with Mr. Maywood, for whose 
peculiar powers it was written. 

Its title lec us to suppose that it might afford some humorous illustration 
of the modern liberalism of the day, as to the extended rights of woman as 
contended for by our transcendental philosophers ; but it is only a happy ex- 
position of that influence over man which woman has exerted from mother 
Eve to the present day. 

Sir Andrew Burly (Maywood), a confirmed, hale, cld bachelor, and a wo- 
man-hater, is introduced to the audience as lodging at the hotel of a buxom 
young widow at Scarborough, a Mrs, Blandish (Miss C. Ellis); residing 
also at the hotel are two young men of fashion, Sir Jeremy Bounce (Fisher), 
and Frank Hilary (Crisp), who have become fascinated with the widow’s 
charms, Burly is indignant at their devotion to the blandishments of the 
landlady, and in her presence pours forth his sarcasms on the wiles of her 
sex; this rouses the spirit of the lady, and she asserts what she considers to 
be the rights of woman—viz.: “deference and civility.” Burly laughs at 
these pretensions, and adds insults to his sarcasm. Mrs. Blandish, nettled to 
the quick at such unusual conduct, determines at revenge, which shall at the 
same time subdue the boasted antipathy of Burly, and vindicate the power 
of her sex. Accordingly, bya series of well-timed civilities and kind blandish 
ments, she attacks all the baronet’s weak points. These are received at first 
with rudeness and great caution, and it was in this part of the character that 
Mr. Maywood exhibited that perfect artistical skill for which he is justly cele- 
brated—nothing could be better than his gradual thaw under the influence of 
the wily blandishments of his tormentor, until at length a ‘‘ cock a leekie’” 
and a smoking haggis, prepared by the fair widow's own hand, and served 


| up by herself, completes the conquest; warmed by good cheer, champagne, 


and the widow’s “sparkling e’en,” he finally acknowledges her power, and 
makes a formal declaration of his love, in a somewhat bolder style than 
even Mrs. Blandish was prepared for; to avoid a too serious denouement to 





the scene, the lady pretends to faint, and Burly is nearly distracted between 
love and fear of discovery,—he applies water and other remedies, and at this 
most inopportune moment, Sir Jeremy Bounce and Frank Hilary rush ins 
and overwhelmn the ct-devant woman-hater with their laughter and ridicule. 
In the midst of this uproar, Mrs. Biandish escapes, and the indignant Burly 
determines at once to start for the Highlands, to cover up his shame and con- 
fusion, but such is the impression the charms of the designing widow had 
made upon his heart, that he secks a parting interview, in hopes she yet may 
accede to his wishes; but the subtle dame laughs at his hopes, and scorns all 
his profiers of love, avowing her preference for a faithful servant in her em- 
ploy, Walier (Andrews),—and the piece ends with this final discomfiture of 
the baronet, and the supremacy of the Rights of Woman. There is alsoa 
trifling under-plot :—Miss Dunstable, a London actress (Mrs. Abbott), in a 
moment of whim, assumes the title of Lady Milton, and under this cognomen, 
wins the heart and hand of Sir Jeremy Bounce, who is inveigled ‘into the 
snare by Frank Hilaty,—the worthy knight is, however, reconciled when he 
finds the Jady is in possession of £10,000 in the Funds. 

Qut of these incidents the author has constructed a most amusing trifle ; 
which in the hands of Mr. Maywood and Mr. Stirling, ran in London tor 
683 successive nights. We fear its success will not beso conclusive here, 
whether from its not being exactly adapted to a Park audience, or, trom any 
lack in the representation, we cannot well define ; but certainly, although the 
piece was exceedingly well played, itdidnot produce that decided impression 
which, from its perusal, we were led toexpect. We, however, only saw its 
first representation, when the audience had sat out London Assurance, and 
perhaps required something ofa more piquant character, to fix the atten- 
tion. Maywood’s acting in Barly is unexceptionable ; brusque, sarcastic 
and richly comic, in the opening; maudlin and bamourously amorous when, 
subjugated by the widow’s artifices. He doesnot leta shade of the character es- 
cape him; and all with that single absence of point making, which we con- 
sider to be one of the greatest merits of Mr. Maywood’s impersonations. It is 
nature—or rather, what we might suppose human nature to be under the 
circumstances of thescene. We fear our tastes are not sufficiently initiated 
into this truthful style of acting; the perversions of the stage have in- 
fused into audiences a taste for something on the stage, so different to the 
actual realities of life—both in action and manner—that showing up “ The 
Mirror to Nature” when the reflection is too close, is considered but tame and 
ineffective by the general run of audiences. ‘There are always a discriminat- 
ing few, however, who can appreciate pictures of real life on the stage, ani 
who can enjoy natural acting. Tosuch Mr. Maywood’s delineations must be 
a high gratification. 

Miss Ellis agreeably disappointed us in Mrs, Blandish; it was really an 
excellent performance, and proves how much this talented young actress can 
achieve when she resolutely throws herself into a character. We would ad- 
vise alittle less of the lacrymose in her “ blandishing” scenes--a subduing 
ot the whining tone which isa besetting fault with Miss Ellis,—and we only 
malice it to render a service toja young and gifted actress who, we predict, 
will yet become an espe ‘ial favourite at the Park. We were glad to see Mr, 
Crisp giving interest to the trifling part of Frank Hilary. This gentleman 
has jumped ata bound into ike favour of his audiences, and it will be to his 





interest to appear before them as frequently as possible. We have too much 
confidence in Mr. Simpson’s long experience and tat \o believe thathe will 
ever cast Mr. Crisp out of his line,—and in his line, the public will always 
receive him with pleasure, even should the part not be commensurate with his 
talents. §This is a fact bard to impress upon the minds of actors, more espe- 
cially on young and aspiring ones; with them it is too commonly the 
feeling, “ Aut Cesar aut nullus.” Mr. Crisp bas talentsufficient to enable 


him to retain his position without appearing always on the topmost rung 
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oi the ladder. Fisher was not exactly the pompous, simple Sir Jeremy; 
but he is always correct, if not always great. Mrs. Abbott entirely mis- 
eenceives Miss Dunstable, cr she is so wedded to her dignity that she 
cannot even unbend to give a true illustration of the character; a frolic: 
some young actress would not assume the stilts of a Lady Macbeth, in 
personating a modern woman of fashion, It is surprising that actors and 
aciresses do not cast their eyes and their understandings over the many 
coloured phases of real life for their models of the fictitious characters they 
assume! Miss Dunstables in abundance must have crossed Mrs. Abbott’s 
path in her professional career ! : 

Mr. Hackett has been playing a farewell engagement prior to his departure 
fur Europe; he has only presented us with his Falstaff, in Henry IV., and 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, up to the period we go to press. With Mr. 
Hackett’s excellence in these characters the public have become so familiar 
by constant repetition, thatwe may well decline avy elaborate notice. This 
gentleman is going to England, where he has before been well received, and 
to Paris, where he will have to pass a severe ordeal. If he confines himseif 
to characters within his range, his success is tolerably certain; but Mr 
Hackett has lately aspired to be a Roscius or a Garrick. Baron, the great 
French actor, in the exuberance of his vanity, was accusiomed to say, “ That 
nature, once in every hundred years, produced a Cwsar, but she took treo 
thousand to form a Baron.” The anecdote has a moral for actcTs. 

The Public’s old favourite, Placide, has “consented, at the wish of several pa- 
trons of the theatre,” to renew an engagement previous to his departure for the 
South. He is playing a round of the most approved characters, foremost of 
which is the never-tiring Sir Harcourt Courtley. 

A physiological peep at our theatres, by an able hand, would be a curiously 
interesting and novel chapter in philosophy! The same public who, a few 
months ago, would allow Placide to play his best parts to empty banches, un- 
noticed and uncared-for,—now request the renewal of his engagement, and 
stamp him with the omnipotent seal of fashion! Well, amusing as all this 
is, Placide deserves such a reward for his unceasing and laborious efforts to 
attain his present situation, for he has been a persevering actor, always as. 
siduous and pains-taking in his profession. We have watched with interest 
his gradual progress {or these twenty years’ past—from the successive chang- 
-es of an occasional double to Hilson znd Barnes, when they grew wearied o! 
a part—up to the enviable position he has now attained; we have seen the 
transition from an actor, who merely rendered the text correctly without of- 
fending, or particularly astonishing, tothe very able artist he is at present, 
Experience and close study have produced this—for Placide is not a genius— 
bat he has the faculty of seizing points, and his incessant application achieves 
what genius grasps, as it were, intuilively. We see a great difference in Pla. 
cide, since his late visit to Europe. He is more finished; he is not the mere 
litera) expositor of his author’s text, but he now ventures on a filling-in, and 
an embellishment of his characters, which gives a more life-like richness to 
their colouring than heretofore. We used to feel the absence of this artist-like 
finish formerly ; he now leaves scarcely anything to be desired—and in con- 
sistency with his original peculiarity, he improves with each successive re- 
presentation. 

Placide bids fair to become one of the finest actors of the age. His engage- 
ment is to be extended through the coming week, in conjunction with Mr. 
May wood, whe produces Tam U’Shanter on Monday next, and closes his en- 
gagement on Friday, with his benefit—producing on the occasion a new 
comedy called, The Baronet’s Wile, which met with decided success in Lon. 
don. 

The Seguins, and Fraser, the tenor singer from Edinburgh, have closed an 
engagement with Mr Simpson, and appear in Balfe’s opera of the Bohemian 
Girl, in the course of the month. 


Oxympic Tueagee.—Mitchell certainly has the faculty of seizing on pieces 
exactly fitted for the calibre of his company, and precisely suited to the tastes 
of his audience, Such a one he produced this week.—“ The Follies ofa 
Night,” is one of the mest spirited and agreeable trifles we have witnessed for 
some time past, teeming with incident, equivoque and ludicrous situations— 
and admirably played by Walcott, Nickinson and Miss Clarke. It is a scene 
from the private History of the Blood Royal of France, under the ancien 
regim:—belore domestic virtues were considered ornaments to regal dignity. 
We wil! not mar the interest our readers may take in witnessing the perform- 
ance, by detailing the plot—it will be seen by every frequenter of the Olympic 
—and such is its success, that the postponement for a few days of the New 
Local Burlesque will scarcely be felt; by the way, the title of this new piece 
promises well— The Magic Arrow !”—there is a fund of wit in its designa- 
tion, applied as it is toa satire on modern manners. We hope to find it well 
pointed, but not poisoned. Satire loses its value, if there is venom inthe shaft. 
Mitchell made one false step that way, and he isnot a man io commit a 
managerial error a second time, so we feel safe that the magic arrow, how- 
ever sure may be its aim, will prove an inoffensive missile. 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Last night but two of Mr. Placide’s and Mr. Maywood’s en- 
gagements—London Assurance and Tam O’Shanter. 

Tuesday—Last night but one of Mr. Placide’s and Mr. May wood’s engage- 
ments—‘ What will the World Say ? Tam O’Shanter, and Double Bedded 
Room. 

Wednesday—Mrs. Vernon’s Benefit. 

Thursday —Last night of Mr. Placide’s engagement— What willthe World 
Say and Grandfather Whitehead. 

Friday—Mr. May wood’s Benefit. 

Satarday—Mr. Placide’s Benefii—London Assurance and Grandfather 
Whitehead. 





PARK THEATRE 


: 

M*: ROBT. CAMPBELL MAYWOOD has the honot}) to inform his friends and the 

public, that his Benefit and Last Appearance will take" place on Friday Evening nex', 
November 8th, on which occasion will be presented for the first tm.e in this city,a 
anew Comedy, performed in London with great success, called 

INHERITANCE! 
Plath TRG in 6.0 6 0:80 o6h100s0d acess ceeccee Mr. Maywood. 

Witha variety of Entertainments, which will be given in future advertisements. 








A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 
TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 


Aad to all who are cesirous of a vouthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or Premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 

ILL be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too 
well k.own in Franse and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. 

Suffice it to say, it softens and beantifies the skin, gives it a surprising lustre. produces 

@ clear and healthy complexion, ad, by purifying the surface from bad humours, re- 

stores #nd preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Niven De L’Encios, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. | Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 273 Broadway, 
and 7/ East Broadway. Price T5cents. Prepared by the proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, it is perfectiy harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fac simile of \he signature of Edward Abbott. ab6mnov2 








MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No, 366 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
7 AMILIES wanting Domestics are re spectfully requested to send their orders, as 
, long as possible In anticipation, so that a better opportunity may be afforded for 
selection. 
ficurs of business from 8 o0’ch ck, AM  ) 4 o'cleck, P.M. 


ah?auglyear 

EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND.IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LE8&.—Person 

wishing to forward money '# their friends,can obtain the same, eil er Dy persone 
application, or by letter, with remittance, ana full directions ip sums of . 
Li, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and L! 
VERPOUL, the branches of the Provincia) and Nationa) Banks of IRELAND, uad a) 
= town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

his is a desiraple and safe method of remi \tingfunds to parties residing in Gree 
a ve me ey it precludesloss a ae pare ‘ 

rinted lists of the ~arioustowns or w! ‘c ais are given, cane su 
Mar.ll-s & oe tio &. J] SYLVFSTER, 22 Wall-e... and ite Srestney. 








The Avion. 


~~ MUSICAL TUITION. 


INGING Piano Forte, Thorough Bass, and Musica! Compos.tion, &c. Mr. Danie} 
_ having studied the various branches.of his profession, both in London and Paris, 
and having had upwards of fourteen years expe: ience as a teacher, is prepared to give 
instructions as above, either at the residences of pupils, or at his own apartments. 
Mr. Daniel will also be glad to devote part of kis time tothe organization of, and 
arranging music for, bands eitner of string or wind instruments. 
Terms will be made known on application at the Music Stores of Messrs Atwill, Wm 
Dubois, and Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, Broadway, or at the residence of Mr. 
Daniel, 269 Broadway. abdtoctld 














: GOVERNESS. 
AN English LADY, experienced in teaching, wishes.to obtain a situation as Gover- 
hess, either in a sohoolor private famtly ; she 1s competent to instruct the ele- 
mentary branches of French and Music. 





Address ‘ J. &., Post Office, New York.’ : fe nee ab3toct 9 
HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL, : 
DIRECTORS 


das Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq—-Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes 
Esq—William Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esq—Ioseph Savage, Esq—Charles Get: 
des, Esq—B. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbelli—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Luna 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esq—Jolin Young, Esq. : 

Secretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. 

Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principal of Hull College, Engiand.) 

Second Master—Mr T A Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Lostitution, at Edin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. rench Masvter—-Mons L Potel, Professor de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duocan. 

The school consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, ine Latin, Gree&, and French languages. 
Ancient and Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Book Keeping; the Ee- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Pailosophy. 

Tne org cate Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Anthmetic an wren gh ny 3 

The Yearly Payment foreach Pupil attending the Higher Branch. is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £3. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A montaly report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Sessioa, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
good conduct. 

The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
abocti2 


There 


Montreal, September 21, 1644. 








MR. W. H. CRISP 
BY to intimate his intention during his engagement at the Park Theatre, of giv 
ing tuition in the elegant and gymnastic exercise of 
FENCING, 
TO A LIMITED NUMBBR OF PUPILS. 
Mr Crisp has the honour of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni 


versities of 
CAMBRIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
And the members of the 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
New York, No. 14 Beekman-street, Ociober 12th, 1844. 


NOTICE. 


Me. L. De JANON respecifally informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved to 95 Mercer street, between Prince aud Spring-streets, and that he con 
tinues giving lessons in the French and Spanish languages, an! also ou the Guitar, at 

his residence, or at those of his pupils. 

REFERENCES, 
Mr de la Forest, Consul of F, ance, 
Mr Martucelli. Consul of Naples, 
Mr H. C.de Rham, 
Mr H. Grinnell, 
Mars Chegaray, 
Mrs Tharp Lawreiee 





It 





Rev J. Power, DD, 
Rev G.C. Pise, DD, 
Rev J. Wainwnght, DD, 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, 
B. P. Jenks, 
Miss E, Oram, 
New York, October 5th, 1844. abdtocts t 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this ¢ us try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputabie references given. 

“ T have seen the artificial legof Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer al! tbe objects desired. Butthebest ofallisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive cad undeniable Someof my friends whom I hav e mu 
ated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJlst Professor of Surgery. University of New York. 

FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
HE subscribers wou!d respectfully notify their former ;atrons and the publi¢ in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, withevery article of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment 1 the city, their stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON. 


Merchaut Tailors, No. 9 Astor House. 
absep20 till an 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR QIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only Known specific capaole of sus- 
taining the hair agains’, the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
Cavution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words * Ruowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of ty. label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. ; 
Rowland's Kalydor is an aromatic creainy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pnnples, freckles and other cutaneous diser- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinciement weather. 
Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival! as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the guins and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attache d to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Sun. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—lvy eow 








New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
ne Introductory Lectures of the ensuing session will be given in the University 
Medical Vollege, 659 Broadway, commencing on Monday evening, 28th instant, 
at seven o'clock, and continuing inthe fellow ng order :— ; : 
Monday—Professor Mott: Yints for the Improvement of the Medical Profession, and 
the advantages of New York as a place of Medical education. _ 
Tuesday—Professor Pattison : On the Ev.dences of Design in the mechanism of 
the Skeleton. 
Wednesday—Professor Revere : 
cine, on Modern Civilization. ; ; 
Thuisday— Professor Paine : On the Physiology of Digestion. : F 
Friday—Protessor Bedford : A retrospect of Medical Education in New York. 
Saturday - Professor Draper: On the relations of Atmospheric Air to Animale and 
lants. 
The Profession and Public generally, are respectfully invited to attend. 
abltoct26) JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, Secretary of the Faculty. 


A CARD TO THE LADIES. 

ISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her friends and the Public generally, 

M that she his opened at her Establishment 264 Bowery, « fashionable assortment 

of Parisian Millinery : consisting of Bonnets, Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, &c., to which 
she solicits your pa'ronage. 

New York, October 5th, 1844. 


—-—— 


On the influence of the Sciences, particularly Medi- 














——— —— 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844, 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 

SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
eiected, to wit: 

4 Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. . 

fhirty-six lectors of President and Vice President of the United States, 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District. to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
py the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next s ~ : 5 
A Representative in the 2uth Congress of the t nited States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsof said city and county. 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fou th District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th. lvth and 13th Wards of the said city and county ; also, a Representative 1 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th Wards 
said city and county ; and also a Representative In the said Congress for the Siz 
Congressiona! District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 15th. 16th and 17th Wards of th 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit 

Yours, respectfully, 
—_—_ 


- 13 Membérs of Assembly. 
5. YCUNG, Secretary of S 


_ SITERIFF’S OFFICE, 
New York, August 5th, 1944. 
The above is pablished pursuant to the soties wal yeaa ‘vn ee 1@- 
$ sh cuse made an . ' , 
quirements of the Statute im euch ca Shreviff of the City aml County of New York. 
107 All the publie Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same .o 
they may be laid before the Soaid of Supervicors and passed for payment. 
Se Revised Statutes vol. Ist, chap. 6th, title ? 4.ar‘icle 31. part ist pag 


NewYork. August 191544. aug’, 








e R CHARD RVIN, 93 Front-street 





November 2 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprig;. ocithe several Lines of Packets t«« tween New York and Live 














haye arranged ivr their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th : 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the followin order, viz ~ 1. ne 
Snips Captains. Daysof Sailing from New Bars of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpoo 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 21, Dect ey aaeuise 
Virginian, len, 7h, ae. u 96, 6 96" te 26 
Montezuma, P.B. Lowber, “16, “ 16, ‘ 46 Sept 1, Jan. J, Ma } 
Hotting Bursley, “gi, “* $1, * gn « 6, * 6 ay é‘ 
Ros*ius J Collins, “oOo, * 2, “ 26) * DI, « vt “1 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} * 16, «© 46) « 4g 
Independence, Nye, 7a 7 8 ‘ 6 Ot, 6 gt? ce gy 
ere ens, eo, wd i ue 6s 4! ** 96, « 26, “ 96 
ew York, opper, yw’ ¢ » ‘** Oct. 1, Feb, 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, “a1, " 9h, «gil eg we dy dune 1 
Siddons, Cobb, “96, * 96, 8 96% abe oa? we ay 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May l) ** 16, « 16, “ 6 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘* 6, ‘* 6, ** 6 “ gt, gy? uw gf 
S$. Whitney, Thopmpson, “un, $* Bb, S$ TN 8 9g, se gg’ lk 6 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, ‘* 16, «+ 16\Nov. 1, Match] July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “Sl, * QI, 6 at tg oe 6, «6 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “8, * 8, “* 96) “6 i, ee pc Ml 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ‘* 16, «* 16, « 3g 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, +. 8, 6, “ ar) cr | re + 
Suited States, Beitesn, ’ Be : i, se HTT 8 96, 4 %6, “ 9 
and, artlett, . oe. . * 16Dec. 1,A 
Rochester, Britton, “31, “ 21, “© She 6 pen J, Aug. , 
Garrick, Trask, (7. * 26, “ 26, « ll, “ au “16 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July t, © 16, « 46," « 6 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin wccommcdations are al! that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be Strictly adhered to 
Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ $100. . 
: “s “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N'Y. 
; BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agentsforships $. Whitney, Virgimian. United States. anc S:muel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMif, N.Y. 
Y $ T.&1I.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington and Ashburtcr 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. : 
‘ : ; CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
‘ BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, fot in uer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


_ ‘THE NEW LINe NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 


Ships. Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm. N.Y.) Da iver; 
s im. Fe ys from Liverpool 
New Ship Queen of 

aden Woodhouse} 1200/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2i\July 6, Nov. 6, March 
Ship Rochester | Britton 850/Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i/Aug. 6, De 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley 105( {July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21 en. 6, Jan. é" May 8 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge (15 jAug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2MOct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Shi S, all built i 
city of New York ; are con.manded by men of experience and Ag he lh > 
Cespatched punciually on the 16th of each mouth from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, ’ 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are 
can conduce tg the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or t 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
_. TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 


succeed each other inthe orderin which they are named sailing punctuallyfrom N 
uce ¢ ‘ ’ mN 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Lendee onthe 7t od 


furnished with whatever 


Apr .22—lyr 








27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— eae, ane 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailine from 
York. London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. }|Feb.17, June 17, Oc, " 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, “ff, © , i. Rak , Ai 97" “yy 
Gladiator, ritton, 8, ¢ 90, “ 20'March7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June l, Oct. Wl & 17, © aT, Dy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, 10, 10) * a7) g7’ ou gg 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ‘ 20, ‘ 20, — * 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. 1) * 17, > yy) «ag 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, “© 10) 97, 6 ga’ ce gg 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, } “oo, * ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7; Jan.37 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, ‘April l, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 17, * 47, 6 Jy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “so * oil... aa ae “oe | 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, “ @ * Oe ‘© 20iJune 7, ¢. 7 Feb ? 


These ships are all of the hrstclass, and are .emmanded py able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that t.e Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed a $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parceis, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL.MINTURN & Co..78South st 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. — Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafier leave New <ork on the ist,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct 
jst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,masier,i6th March July,and Nov 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dec 
IstApnl,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16thM ay. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may bere. 
quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supphed 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goodsintended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded bythesubscribers,freefrom anyotherthantheexpem 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents. No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
SONNAFFE& Co.. Agents, Havre. 
DAILY STEAM CONVEYVANCE,—(sunpays Exceprep.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
LLING at the interinwediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 


- 


ET a4 dna sb0bndbanondsened Stannescecd Capt. ELMSLEY, 
oi $i di oy 9 re eer Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCMSS ROW Abs. 60scccssccecescessss Oeccee Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday.at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL— Every Wednesday anc Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve:y Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o'clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday an! Saturday Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Ningara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered amd signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. 

Roya! Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 2—6m. 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO!" NDLAND. 
OTES collected. Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bauk of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America. in Montrea, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St. John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Joans, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York May 25th. 


ue bETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN. B. Matthews,Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sia- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was iaurched, and she isappoited tvsatl as follows — 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERP@OL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September Mth Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November {th Saturday, Ociober 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpoo! $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpoo!, apy-ly to 











sone ae 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

BN .. cawedscesssceasce Jesseuseube Captain Alexander Ryrie. 

Caledonia,....-....-c+e- See csescccoe: + Captain Edward G. Lott. 

Acadia,..... -.--. Captain William Harrison. 

CNN cc 0 ctedeesséesenssenss sescceses Captain John Hewitt 

Columbia, ......--------sencess-- cone Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sai! from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax. as follows : 

These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and aie supplied with Life Boaty, 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wall-strect. 

New York. August 10th, 1844. 

CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
IIE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line froin Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Stenmer America, Captain Twohy, wili 'eave Rochester for Torontw, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permi(ting), every Mon- 
day, Wednesday. and Fri‘ay, at 8 aM. 

Tire Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direet, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at halfpast2P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTOX. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobonrg. Port Ilope, Bond Head, &e. Te. 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock. 

Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesiay and Saturday at 2 P.M. mays! 
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